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LETTER 


Paris. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


WHILE far along the moral hori- 
zon of France the tempeſt became every 
hour more black and turbulent, the 
ſpring, earlier and more profuſe of graces 
than in the climate of England, aroſe in 
its unſullied freſhneſs, and formed a con- 
traſt at which humanity ſickened. The 
lovely environs of Paris are not, like thoſe 
of London, ſo encumbered with houſes 
and buildings that you muſt travel ten or 
twelve miles from town to find the coun- 
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try, but, the moment you have paſſed the 
harriers of the city, preſent you with all 
the charming variety of vine-clad hills, 
and fields, and woods, and lawns. Imme- 
diately after our releaſe from priſon we 
quitted our apartments in the centre of 
the town, and tried to ſhelter ourſelves 
from obſervation in an habitation ſitu- 
ated in the molt remote part of the faux- 
bourg Germain. From thence a few 
minutes walk led us to the country. 
But we no longer dared, as we had done 
the preceding year, to forget awhile the 
borrors of our ſituation by wandering 
_ occaſionally amidſt the noble parks of St. 
Cloud, the wild woods of Meudon, or the. 
elegant gardens of Bellevue, all within 
an hour's ride of Paris. Thoſe ſeats, once 
the reſidence of fallen royalty, were now 
haunted by vulgar deſpots, by revolution-. 
ary commiſſaries, by ſpies of the police, 
and ſometimes by the ſanguinary decem 
virs themſclves. Often they held their 
85 ſeſtwe 


ET 1 
feſtive orgies in thoſe ſcenes of beauty, 
where they dared to caſt their polluting 
glance on nature, and tread with profane 


ſteps her hallowed receſſes. Even the 


revolutionary jury uſed ſometimes on a 
decadi, the only day of ſuſpenſion from 
their work of death, togo to Marly or 
Verſailles; and, ſteeped as they were to 
the very lips in blood, without being 
haunted by the mangled ſpectres of thoſe 
whom they had murdered the preceding 
day, they ſaw nature in her moſt benign 


aſpe&, pleading the cauſe of humanity 


and mercy, and returned to feaſt upon 


the groans 'of thoſe whom We were to 


murder on the morrow. 
Thoſe regions of decorated beauty be⸗ 


ing now forbidden ground, We confined 


our walks to ſome paſturage lands near 
the town, which were interſperſed with a 


few ſcattered hamlets, and fkirted by 


hills, and were ſo unfrequented, that we 
heard no ſounds except the ſheep-bell, 
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64 
and the nigbtingales, and ſaw no human 
figure but an old peaſant with a white 
beard, who together with a large black 
dog took care of the flock. It was in 
theſe walks that the foul, which the ſcenes - 
of Paris petrified with terror, melted at 
the view of the ſoothing landſcape, and 
that the eye was lifted up to heaven 
with tears of reſignation mingled with 
hope. I have no words to paint the 
ſtrong feeling of reluctance with which 
J always returned from our walks to 
Paris, that den of carnage, that flaughter- 
houſe of man. How I envied the pea- 
fant his lonely hut! for I had now al- 
moſt loſt the idea of ſocial happineſs. 
My difturbed imagination divided the 
communities of men but into two claſſes, 
the oppreſſor and the oppreſſed; and 
peace ſeemed only to exiſt with ſoli- 
tude. | 

On the 15th of Germinal (the begin- 
ning of April) the committee of public 
| ; ſafety, 


1 
faſety, or rather of public extermination, 
cauſed a law to be paſſed, ordering all the 
former nobility and ſtrangers to leave Paris 
within ten days, under the penalty of be- 
ing put out of the law; which meant that, 


if found in Paris after that period, they 
were to be led to the ſcaffold without atri- 


al, as ſoon as their perſons were identified; 
This law, to which my family and my- 
ſelf were ſubject, was a part of the plan of 
general proſcription that Robeſpierre had 
formed againſt nobles and foreigners; 
and which he was now impatient to put 
in force, We were ordered by the decree; 
after chooſing the place of our retreat, 
to preſent ourſelves at the revolutionary 


committee of our reſpective ſections, who 


delivered to each of us not a paſſport, 
but what was called a paſs, on which 
was written a declaration that we left 
Paris in conformity to the law of the 26th 
of Germinal. Thus were we condemn- 
od. to wander into the country with this 
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pats, which was the mark of Cain upon 
our foreheads, and which under pain of 
impriſonment we were to depofit at the 
municipality where we bent our courſe; 
and we were alſo condemned to preſent 
ourſelves every twenty-four hours before 
the municipality and inſcribe our names 
on a lift, which was to be diſpatched 
every decade to the committee of public, 
ſafety. And leſt the country mubicipa- 
Jities ſhould miſtake the intentions of 
the committee, and treat particular i i. 
dividvals with lenity upon their produ- 
cing teſtimonies of their attachment to 
the cauſe of the revolution, theſe devoted 
victims were ordered by a decree to burn 
every certificate of civiſm of which they 
might happen to be in poſſeſſion. We 
choſe for the place of our retreat a lit- 
tle village half a mile diſtant from Marly, 
and with hearts overwhelmed with an« 
guiſh bade adieu to my ſiſter, who, being 
married to. a Frenchman, was exempted 

from. 


K 

from the law ; and we were once more 
driven from our home, not to return 
under the penalty of death. Our neigh- 
bours came weeping to our gate to take 
leave of us; andthe poor, who were the 
enly claſs which now dared to utter a 
complaint, murmured loudly at the in- 
juſtice of the decree. We were obli- 
ged to paſs the ſquare of the revolution, 
where we ſaw the guillotine erected, the 
crowd aſſembled for the bloody tragedy, 
and the gens d'armes on horſeback, fol- 
lowed by victims who were to be ſacri- 
ficed, entering the ſquare. Such was 
the daily ſpectacle which had ſucceeded” 
- the painted ſhows, the itinerant theatres, 
the mountebank, the dance, the ſong, 
the ſhifting ſcenes of harmleſs gaiety, 
which uſed to attract the cheerful crowd 
as they paſſed from the Thuilleries to 
the Champs Eliſees. 
When we reached the barrier we were 
ſtopped by a concourſe of carriages filled 
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with former nobles, and were obliged to 
wait till our paſſes were examined in our 
turn. The proceſſion at the gate was 
fingular and affecting. Moſt ef the fu- 
gitives having, like ourſelves, deferred - 
their departure till the laſt day, and -ir 
being the forfeiture of our heads to be 
found in Paris the day following, the 
demand for carriages was ſo great, and 
the price exaed by thoſe who let them 
out, and who knew the urgency of the 
caſe, ſo exorbitant, that a coach or cha- 
riot was a luxury which fell only to the 
lot of a favoured few. The greater num- 
ber were furniſhed with cabriolets, which 
ſeemed from their tottering condition 
{omewhat emblematical of decayed no- 
bility; and manv who found even theſe 
crazy vehicles too coſtly, journeyed in 
the carts which tranſported their furni- 
ture, ſeated upon the chairs they were 
conveying to their new abodes, 

We reached our little dwelling at the 
hour 


La 
hour of ſun-ſet, The hills were fringed: 
with clouds, which ſtill reflected the: 
fading colours of the day; the woods- 
were in deep ſhadow ; a ſoft veil was. 
thrown over nature, and objects indiſ- 
tinctly ſeen were decorated by imagination 
with thoſe graces which were moſt con- 
genial to the feelings of the moment.“ 
The air was full of delicious fragrance, 
and the ſtillneſs of the ſcene was only diſ- 
turbed by ſounds the moſt ſoothing in 
nature, the ſoft ruſtling of the leaves, or 
the plaintive notes of the wood-pigeon. 
The tears which the ſpectacle of the guil- 
lotine had petrified with horror, now 
flowed again with melancholy luxury. 
Our habitation was ſituated within a few 
paces of the noble park of Marly; and 
the deſerted alleys overgrown with long 
graſs—the encumbering fragments of 
rock, over which once fell the mimic caſ- 
cades, whoſe ſtreams no longer murmur— 
the piles of marble which once formed the 
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bed of cryſtal baſons—the ſcattered ma- 
chinery of the jets d' eaux, whoſe ſources 
are dried - the fallen ſtatues the defaced 
fymbolsof feudality the weeds ſpringing 


between the ſtone ſteps of the aſcent to: - 
the deſerted palace the cobwebbed in- 


dows of the gay pavillions, were all in 


uniſon with that penſiveneſs of mind 


which our preſent circum{tances natu- 
rally excited. And here, where we could 


ſiee nothing of Paris but the diſtant dome 


of the Pantheon, we ſhould have been 
leſs unhappy, if we had not too well 
known that the committee. of publie 
ſafety had not ſent nobles and foreigners 
into the country to enjoy the freſhneſs of 
rural gales, or the beauty of the opening 
ſpring but as the firſt ſtep towards a ge- 
neral proſcription ; and as we paſſed 


_ every evening through the park of Marly, 


in order to appear before the municipa- 
lity, that appalling idea“ breathed a 
browner horror over the woods.“ We 

were 


1 
were again reſcued from the general dan- 
ger by the two benevolent conmiſſaries 
of the revolutionary committee of our 
ſection, who when they came to conduct 
us to priſon had-treated us with ſo much- 
gentleneſs, who had afterwards reclfimed 
vs of the adminiſtration of police, and 
who now, unſolicited and even unaſked, 
went to the committee of public ſafety, 
declared they would anſwer for us with 
their lives, and canſed us to be put into 
requiſition; a form which enabled us to 
return to Paris, and thus ſnatched us from 
the claſs of the ſuſpected and the pro- 
ſcribed. To their humanity we probably 
owe our exiſtence; and I ſhall ever recol- 
lect with gratitude that noble courage 
which led them amidſt the cruel impulſe 
of revolutionary government, the move- 
ment of which was accelerated as it went 
on, to pauſe and ſuccour the unfortu- 
nate, I have the ſatisfaction of adding, 
that thoſe commiſſaries are now at liberty 
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on account of their general good con- 
duct, while ſcarcely any other members 
of revolutionary committees have eſcaped 
impriſonment. Our benefactors have in- 
deed a right to this honourable excep- 
tion; who, although appointed the im 
mediate agents of terror, the order of 
the day, regulated their actions by the 
eternal code of humanity. 

A ſhort time before our departure from: 
Paris, the guillotine, upon which ſo many- 
innocent victims had been ſacrificed, for 
once ſtreamed with- the blood of the- 


guilty : 


* The guilty only were of life bereſt: 
Alas! the guilty only then were left!“ 
Lucar's PnARSALIA. 


One of the ſecrets of Robeſpierre's go- 
vernment was to employ as the ſtep-lad- 
ders of his ambition men whoſe charac- 
ters were marked with opprobrium, or 


ſtained with crimes. Such men were beſt 


ſuited. 
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ſuited to his purpoſe; ſince they were 
not likely to pauſe in the execution of, 
his orders, depending upon his favour, 
perhaps, for ſhelter from legal puniſh- 
ment; and when they had fulfilled the 
part he ajlotted them, and he no longer: 
ſtood in need of their agency, he had ſuf- 
ficient addreſs to lead them to make ſome 
extravagant propoſition, which he deno- 
minated ultra- revolutionary, and for which 
he ſent them to the ſcaffold, even with the. 
approbation of the public. Such was. 
the ſentiment excited by the execution of 
Hebert, one of the chiefs of the munici- 
pality. of Paris, whoſe arreſt by the com- 
miſſion of twelve, previouſlyto the.thirty= - 
firſt of May, had ſerved the conſpirators 
as the ſignal for ringing that fatal tocſin 
which was the knell of liberty. Hebert 
was. the man who upon the trial of Marie. 
Antoinette outraged all the feelings of 
nature, by an accuſation which wrung 
from her burſting heart that affecting ap- 
peal 
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real to every mother who was preſent. 
It was he who loaded her with the indig- 
nity of groſs abuſe, and poured the bit- 
terneſs of inſult into the cup of death. 
He ſoon after acted again at the revolu» 
tionary tribunal the part of evidence 
againſt the twenty-one ; thoſe virtuous 
patriots, the Sidneys and the Ruſſels of 
their country, whoſe martyrdom: has been 
avenged, not as they wiſhed, but as they 
predicted, by ſcenes of univerſal defola- 
tion and deſpair. 

HFebert was commonly called Pere du 
Cheſne, on account of a daily paper he 
publiſhed, bearing that title. In this 
paper he profeſſed to tread in the ſteps 
of Marat, and indeed he proved himſelf 
worthy to be his lineal ſucceſſor. He 
had the ſame inſatiable thirſt of blood; 
he demanded with the ſame vehemence 
the heads of all conſpirators, nobles, bank- 
ers, writers and merchants, the faction 
of federaliſts, and the faction of Pitt and 

Cobourg. 
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Cobourg. Thoſe mild demands were 
breathed in the language of the loweſt 
vulgar : every. line was enforced by am 
oatly, and every period rounded by an 
imprecation. Camille Deſmoulins, after 
drawing the character of this journal, 
concluded by ſaying that it was written 
“ pour faire tes delices de Coblentz, et le 
ſeul eſpoir de Pitt ®.” Such was Herbert! 
who having ſucceeded with his colleagues 
of the municipality in accompliſhing 
what they called the revolution of the 
34ſt of May, felt with indignation that 
his revolutionary genius was forced to 
bend before the genius of Robeſpierre, 
and determined to immortalize the month 
of Ventoſe by a new revolution. 

They had hitherto met with ſuch 
ſplendid ſucceſs in inſurrection, that 
they began to think it was no very dif- 
ficult enterpriſe, now that the routine | 

* To form the delight of Coblentz, and the only 
hope of Pitt. | 

was 
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was known. It was but to ring the tocſin, 
beat the generale, put the city under arms, 
take the direction of the military force, 
overthrow the committee of public ſafe- 
ty, and ſeize the reins of government. 
The ides of March, however, proved as 
fatal to the dominion of the red cap, as 
they had heretofore done to that of the 
purple robe. In vain Hebert! mounted 
the tribune at the Cordeliers, aſſerted that 
tyranny exiſted, and cauſed a black veil 
to be thrown over the table of the rights 
of man—In vain the ſection of Marat 
declared itſelf in inſurrection: the other 
ſect ions of Paris were of opinion, that to 
go from the committee of public ſafety to 
the municipality was flying from Scylla 
to Charybdis; and though all France 

groaned under the tyranny of the com- 
mittee, there was little hope that the 
wounds of the bleed ing country would be 
healed by men who were the leaders of 
maſſacre, and the preachers of the agra- 
rian 
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rian law, The Parifians therefore ap- 
plauded the decree which ſent Hebert 
and twenty of his co-adjutors in revolu- 
tionary crimes to that ſanguinary tribu- 
nal, which, after a mockery of trial, or- 
dered them to execution,“ and bade the 
cruel feel the pains they gave.” There 
appeared ſo much of retribution in the 
circumſtances that attended the death of 
Hebert and his colleagues, that it ſeemed 
as if Heaven were viſibly ſtretching forth 
its arm to puniſh the guilty. For it is re- 
markable enough, that they were not 
tried for any of the multiplied crimes 
they had committed, but for having aſ- 
ſerted that tyranny exiſted : a ſacred truth 
which every heart ſwelled to acknow- 
ledge, though no lips but theirs had 
dared to give it utterance.—The behavi- 
our of Hebert and his affociates upon the 
approach of death was far different from 
that of the innocent ſufferers who had 
conſciences void of reproach, Along 


thoſe 
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thoſe ſubterraneous galleries where all 
the light which entered was “ darkneſs 
viſible,” terrific phantoms covered with 
blood ſeemed to purſue their ſteps, and 
with menacing looks prepare to drag them 
to abyfles of deeper horror : they fan- 
cied they ſaw the headleſs trunks of mur- 
dered victims encumbering the ground; 
they heard human groans and ſhrieks 
ſounding hollow through the vaulced: 
paſſages ; while the knife of the guillo- 
tine, like Macbeth's aerial dagger, hung 
ſuſpended. before their affrighted imagi· 
nation. Anacharſis Clootz, a Pruſſian 
baron and a member of the national con- 
vention, known by the title which he con- 
ferred. upon himſelf, of orator of the hu- 
man race, ſuffered death with this band 
of ruffians. He was alſo a preacher of 
blood ; but, cruelty being the order of 
theday, what moſt diſtinguiſhed himfrom 
others was not the ferocity of his prin- 
ciples, but the chimeras of. his imagina- 
tion, 
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tion. His publications which were nu- 
merous were always dated Paris, chef lieu 
du globe; and he ſeriouſly propoſed, 
that as ſoon as all the potentates of the 
earth were overthrown, an event of which 
he had a bird's eye view from the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, the people 
of every nation ſhould ſend their repre- 
ſentatives to Paris, who ſhould be ho- 
noured with ſeats in the national aſſem- 


bly of France, and there form an uni ver- 
ſal republic, of which France ſhould be 


the centre, and the other kingdoms of the 


world the departments. He propoſed, for 
inſtance, that, as ſoon as the deputies 
of the Engliſh nation arrived, England 
ſhould take the name of Le departement 
de la Tamiſe . 

Soon after the memorable roth of Au- 
guſt, Anacharſis marched to the bar of 
the legiſlative affembly at the head of a 
| * Paris, capital of the globe, 


+ The department of the Thames. 
number, 
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number of men he bad hired to repreſent 
the natives of every quarter of the globe, 
and who where clad in the reſpective 
dreſſes of the people they perſonated. 
This embaſſy of the human race de- 
clared, by the organ of their common 
orator Anacharſis, their admiration of 
the French republic, and their attachment 
to its cauſe. The concluſion of this 
drama however was leſs ſplendid than 
the opening ſcene at the bar of the con- 
vention;. for the-next morning the door 
of Anacharſis was beſet with Italians, 
Germans, Swedes, Poles, Jews, Turks, 
and Ruſſians, clamoroufly demanding to 
be paid : but none were more noiſy in 
their vociferations than a Calmuck Tartar, 
and an Indian of the banks of the Ohio, 
who menaced their orator with the ven- 
geance of the whole fauxbourg of St, 
Antoine, if. he refuſed to pay them for the 
loſs of their day's labour, and the hire of 
their dreſſes. Anacharſis, after much al- 

tercation, 
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tercation, came to a compromiſe with the 


deputation of the human race, who de- 


parted not very well ſatisfied with their 
champion. Clootz met death with more 
firmneſs than might have been expected 
from his general character, and his athe- 
iſtical principles. Hebert and his col- 
leagues paſſed their time, when together, 
like the fallen ſpirits in Milton, in mu- 
tual accuſation, till Clootz with a loud 
voice recited to them thoſe well-known 
lines : N 1 
« Te revois cette nuit, que de mal conſume, 
Cote a cote d'un gueux on m'avoit inhume ; 


Et que, blefſe pour moi d'un pareil voiſinage, 
En mort de qualité je lui tins ce langage.” 


This citation had the effect he withed : 


they became reconciled to each other; 


and Clootz, whoſe only apprehenſion 
was leſt any of them ſhould die in reli- 


. gious belief, preached atheiſm to them 


till their laſt ſigh. 
The death of — was the Sana | 
for 
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For throwing off the hideous maſquerade 
of ſanſculottiſm, in which all the world 
bad been arrayed during the winter, in 
ſubmiſſive deference to his interpreta- 
tion of equality. Immediately after his 
execution, the ſcene ſuddenly changed: 
black wigs, red caps, failors' jackets, 
and pantaloons were caſt aſide; and the 
eye was refreſhed with the ſight of 
combed locks, clean linen, and decent 
| apparel ;—while the women, who for 
ſome months had reluctantly bound up 
their hair beneath the round cap of the 
peaſant, now unfolded their trefles, per- 
fumed and powdered, to the vernal gales, 
and decorated in whatever manner they 
thought proper, provided the national 
cockade formed one of their. ornaments. 
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TEE execution of Hebert and his 
colleagues was ſoon followed by that of 
a conſiderable number of the mountain 
deputies, among whom were Danton and 
Camille Deſmoulins, names nat un- 
known to fame in the annals of the re- 
volution. Danton had acted a diſtin- 
guiſhed part on the political theatre, be- 
fore Robeſpierre had been heard of; and 
Camille Deſmoulins, on the day pre- 
ceding the taking of the Baſtille, had the 
glory of being the firſt man in France 
who placed the national cockade in his 
hat, and called upon his fellow - citizens 
to ſhake off the fetters of deſpotiſm. 


And ſurely it was glorious to be a leader 


of the revolution; for, although the ſun 
of liberty, like the arb of day when 
7 ſeen 
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ſeen through oppoſing miſts, has been 
turned into blood, its dawning beams 
were radiant, and it will again ſhake off 
the foul vapours that have hung around 
it, and ſpread that unſullied light which - 
exhilarates all nature. 
 Robeſpierre was not deterred from 
marking Danton and Camille Deſmou- 
lins as his victims, by the conſideration 
that Danton had ſaved him at the mo- 
ment when Louvet's repreſentation of 
his crimes on the 2d of September had 
ſo ſtrongly excited the indignation of 
the convention, that a decree of accuſa- 
tion was on the point of being hurled 
againſt him; and that Camille Deſmou- 
lins had been his ſchool- fellow and 
his friend. But the tyrant felt that Dan. 
ton was too “ near the throne ;” and 
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Camille Deſmoulins had awakened. all 
his fury by an appeal which he made to 
the people, in a paper called the“ Old 


Cordelier, and which found an echo 
in 


1 
in every heart. The exceſſive ſeverity 
of the revolutionary law againſt the ſuſ- 
pected had exeited Deſmoulins' indig- 
nation and in a happy parallel between 
the capricious tyrannies of the Roman 
emperors and thoſe of the committees 


of government“, he expanded the glows 


ing preciſion of Tacitus into charges ſo 
extremely ludicrous, that they honoured 
lord Shafteſbury's axiom, that ridicule is 
the teſt of truth. This publication made 
ſome atonement to humanity for the miſ- 
chiefs which his former writings had 
produced; above all, that cruel pleaſantry 
upon the party of the Gironde, on which 
their act of accuſation was founded. The 
atonement came too late; tyranny was 
eſtabliſned; and Camille Deſmoulins pe- 
riſhed, to uſe his own words, “ for Hav. 
ing ſhed one tear over the unhappy.” 
Several other deputies ſuffered it the 


* See Appendix, No. I. | 
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Tame time; and Camille Deſmoulins ob- 
ſerved when he was going to the ſcaffold, 
© Robeſpierre fait des coups perces de 
la convention,” alluding to the mode 
of cutting down the foreſts in France by 
portions, which are marked to be. hewn 
at certain periods. The perſon moſt re- 
+ gretted among the deputies who now pe- 
riſhed was Philipeaux, who having been 
ſent on a miſſion to the Vendée, made 
known at his return the horrors of which 
he had been a witneſs, and was dragged 
to the ſcaffold for having dared to lift 
up the veil which the conſpirators had 
thrown over their crimes. Fabre d'Eglan. 
tine, who had been one of the founders of 
the revolutionary government and the 
auxiliary of Robeſpierre, periſhed unla- 
mented. He poſſeſſed fine talents for 
literature, and had written a celebrated 
comedy, entitled Philinthe. It was ob- 
ſerved, that he had carried the ſpirit of 
intrigue which prevailed in his comedy 
; into 


— 


1 
into the part he had acted as legiſlator. 
The love of fame, the prevailing paſſion 
of authors, he felt ſtrong in death; and 
all his thoughts ſeemed fixed upon a co- 
medy of five acts, which he had de- 
poſited at the committee of public ſafety, 
and of which he was afraid Billaud Va- 
rennes would take the credit. Fabre 
d' Eglantine was alſo the author of the 
new French calendar. Danton, while at 
the Conciergerie, often converſed with 
the priſoners acroſs the bars of his dun- 
geon. He ſeemed aſhamed of having 
been duped by Robeſpierre, with whom, - 
by means of a common friend, he had 
an interview a few days before he was 
arreſted, in order that they might come to 
an explanation, Danton, after a long 


converſation, finding that he was unable 


to move the implacable Robeſpierre, who 
liſtened to him with a look of inſulting 


malignity, ſhed ſome tears, and' left the 


room, ſaying, Je vois que mon ſort 
C 2 eſt 
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elt decide, mais ma mort ſera votre 

ruine®,” This prediction was fulfilled; 

for no ſooner had Robeſpierre rid him- 
ſelf of all his rivals than he preſſed for- 
ward with a more rapid courſe towards 
his own deſtruction. Danton in his 
dungeon expatiated continually on the 
charms of nature, on the beauties “f 
rural ſcenery, and the peace of rural 
ſhades. © In revolutions,” cried he, © the 
power always remains in the hands of 
villains. It is better to be a poor fiſher- 
man than to govern men. Thoſe fools! | 
they will cry Long live the republic? 
on ſeeing me paſs to the ſcaffold.— This 
day laſt year I cauſed a revolutionary 
tribunal to be inſtituted. I aſk pardon of 
| God and of men; it was not that it 
fhould become the ſcourge of humanity ; 
it was to prevent the renewal of the 


. ſee that my fate is decided, but my death 
will be your ruin. 


maſkacres 
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maſſacres of September.” Camille Deſ- 
moulins and Danton, who had both pol- 
ſeſſed conſiderable powers of eloquence, 
defended themſelves at the tribunal with 
ſo lofty a ſpirit, and treated their judges 
with fo much diſdain, that at length ir- 
ritated by their contempt and the ſallies 
of their wit, and impatient at their per- 
2 ſeverance in vindicating themſelves when 
it was determined they ſhould die, the 
Z public accuſer ſent a letter to the con- 
vention, informing them that the priſon- 
ers were in a ſtate of revolt againſt the 
trĩibunal. The committee of public ſafe- 
ty cauſed a decree to be paſſed which 
put them out of the law, and ſent in- 
ſtantly to execution all ſuch of the ac- 
cuſed as dared to inſult their judges. In 
vain Danton called upon Barrere, upon 
Billaud Varennes, and upon other mem- 
bers of the committee of public ſafety to 
appear in evidence. Danton was left to 
his fate, and ſent with his colleagues to 

CY execu- 


SF i, 
execution. At the gate of the Concier- 
gerie, while the executioner was placing 
the condemned deputies in the carts, 
Danton amuſed the crowd who were 
looking on by many ſportive obſerva- 
tions. He ſaid to Fabre d'Eglantine, 
who was a poet, © Eh bien, nous de- 
viendrons tous poetes, nous allons tous- 
faire des vers*.” On his way to the 


{ſcaffold his head was bare, and many: 
perſons were ſtruck with its reſemblance} 
to the medals of Socrates. He behaved 


with remarkable firmneſs, converſing with 
thoſe who were placed in the ſame cart, 


and ſometimes anſwering the cries of the 


papulace by looks of ſtrong indignation... 
When he was tied to the plank he caſt 
his eyes upwards to the fatal knife, and 
his countenance and figure aſſumed an 
expreſſion of magnanimity with which 
the ſpectators were deeply penetrated. 


* An equivoque on the word vers, which in 
French ſignifies worms as well as verſes, 
60 Pale 
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ir Pale heads of Marian chiefs are borne on high, 
Or heap'd together on the forum lie; 
There join the meeting ſlaughters of the town, 
There each performing villain's deeds are known.“ 
Lucan's PhHARSALIA. 


A proof of the horrible oppreſſion under 
which we groaned, was, that we lament- 
ed the fate of Danton—of Danton, the 
miniſter of juſtice on the ad of Septem- 
ber, and one of the murderers of liberty 
on the 3 iſt of May! Yer with all theſe 
crimes upon his head, Danton ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome human affections: his mind 
was ſtill awake to fome of the fenfſibili- 
ties of our nature; his temper was frank 
and ſocial, and humanity in deſpair leant 
upon him as a fort of refuge from its” 
worſt oppreſſor. A week after the death 
of Camille Deſmoulins, his wife, a charm- 
ing woman of twenty-three years of age, 
was led to the ſcaffold. For her fate 
no eye except thoſe of her barbarous 
judges refuſed a tear. Her execution 

C 4 forms 
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torms an epocha in the annals of the re- 
volutionary: government; ſince on that 
occaſion, for the firſt time, a conſpiracy 
ſuppoſed in a prifon became the pretext 
for murder, and multitudes afterwards 
periſhed the victims of that fatal inven- 
tion. - Camille Deſmoulins was in habits 
of friendſhip with Arthur Dillon, an Iriſh 
general, who had bravely defended the 
paſs. in the foreſt of Argonne againſt the: 
Pruſſian army, and who held the higheſt 
rank in the ſervice of the republic. Soon. 
after the 31ſt of May, he was arreſted: 
with multitudes /oxppornts d'etre ſuſpects s, 
and was confined in the priſon of the 
Luxembourg. His, hopes of regaining. 
his liberty. reſted upon the influence of 
his friend Camille Deſmoulins, and he 
was deeply affected by the intelligence 
of his being ſent to the revolutionary, 
tribunal. In his affliction he made uſe 
of ſome imprudent expreſſions to a fel- 


* Upon a ſuſpicion of being fuſpe#ed, 
: low 
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low priſoner, and ſeemed to flatter him- 
ſelf with the hope that the people would 
not ſuffer ſuch a patriot as Neſmoulins 
to periſh, The. wretch to whom Dillon 
confided theſe ſentiments had the atro- 
city to write a denunciation againſt him. 
to the committee of general ſafety, with 
the view of purchaſing his own freedom 
by the life of his unfortunate compa- 
nion. Dillon had alſo, a few days before 
Deſmoulins periſhed, written a letter to 
his wife, expreſſing his ſympathy in her 
misfortunes, and his hope that the inno- 
cence of her huſband would yet triumph. 
In this letter Dillon encloſed three 
thouſand livres. All theſe circumſtances 
were made known to the committee; and-. 
a few days after the execution of Del- 
moulins, Dillon, the turnkey to whom 
he kad offered the letter, and Madame 
Deſmoulins in the firſt tranſports of grief 
upon the loſs of a huſband whom ſhe 
tenderly loved, were ſent by an order: 

C 5 of. 


6 
of the committee to the Conciergerie to 
take their trial at the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. It appeared upon the trial that 
the turnkey had refuſed to take the let - 
ter; upon which Dillon had ſlipt it into 
his pocket; which the turnkey perceiv- 


ing, returned it to him immediately, and | 
Dillon tore it in pieces. Madame Deſ- 4 
moulins, it was therefore clear, had never 
received the letter or the three thouſand. 4 
livres encloſed. She anſwered the inter- 
rogatories of her judges with the candour p. 


of innocence, and the ſweet complacency. 


of her manner ſenſibly. affected the ſpec- I 


tators. Thoſe aſſaſſins in the robes of. | 
juſtice condemned Dillon to die as the if 
author of a conſpiracy in the priſons 3 
againſt the ſecurity of the French peo 


ple; the turakey. was ſent to death for 

having had ſufficient humanity not to. 

| make a declaration to the police of Dil- 
4 lon's propoſition reſpecting the letter; 
| and the unfortunate Madame Deſmou- 
lins 


G 


0 lins was dragged to the ſcaffold becauſe 
* a: letter was written to her which it 

* was clearly proved had never been ſent. 

* In the firſt anguiſh of ſeparation from 

0 the object of our affections, death ceaſes 
V. to be an evil; and Madame Deſmoulins 
id deplored her huſband too tenderly. to re- 
le gret that they were going to be re-· united 
er in a happier ſtate of exiſtence. She 
d dreſſed herſelf in white, and with ſome 
care; and went with a placid ſmile upon 
ur her countenance to execution, converſing- 
CY. with her companions in the cart, particu- 
C- larly with the wife of Hebert, who was- 
of. put to death at the ſame time, and met 
he her fate with equal firmneſs, It was one 
ns of the ſingular chances of theſe revolu- 
= tionary moments, that Camille Deſmou-- 
or | lins, who with the pointed ſhafts: of his- 
. _ wit had overthrown the idol of the po-- 
ii KZ pulace Hebert, periſhed himſelf but a 
8111 fortnight later; and that his own wife and 
95 the wife of Hebert, ſeated on the ſame- 


ins C. 6. ſtone. 
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ſtone in the Conciergerie, deplored their 
mutual loſs, and were led together to tlie 
ſcaffold. The people, as Madame Deſ- 
moulins paſſed along the ſtreets to exe - 
cution, could not reſiſt uttering exclamas. 
tions of pity and admiration. * Comme 
elle eſt belle! elle a l'air ſi doux! quel 
dommage qu'elle va perir*!” At the foot 
of thè ſcaffold ſhe embraced the wife of 

Hebert, bade her companions in the cart 

farewell, and reſigned herſelf to the exe- 
cutioner with the ſerenity of an angel. | 
Dillon went to death with great com- 
poſure, and, as he paſſed to execution, 
bowed to a friend of his and mine whom 
he ſaw in the ſtreet. Far different from 
the meek and placid reſignation with 
which Madame Deſmoulins made the 
ſacrifice of life in all its bloom and freſn- 
neſs, was the behaviour of Chaumette 
procureur of the commune, and Gobet 
* How beautiful ſhe is! how mild ſhe. looks! 
what. a pity ſhe ſhould periſh!” fl; 
the 


UM 
the archbiſhop of Paris, wlto periſhed at 
the ſame time, Their aſpect teſtified that 
Death appeared to their perturbed ſpirits, 
not in the form he wears to ſuffering: 
innocence, to whom he comes the meſ- 
ſenger of peace, but armed with all his: 
ſtings, and clad in all his terrors. 

Chaumette, one of the leaders of the. 
conſpiracy of the 31ſt of May, ſaw him- - 
ſelf dragged to the ſcaffold by the man 
whom he had powerfully contributed to 
raiſe to ſupreme eminence, and for a 
meaſure by which he expected to confirm. 
his own popularity, which was over- 
throwing the altars of the catholic church. 
And Gobet, the archbiſhop of Paris, a 
weak old man, whom Chaumette and 
Anacharſis Clootz had perſuaded to go 
with the municipality to the bar of the 


convention, and at ſixty- ſeven years of. 


age declare that the profeſſion of his life 
had been impoſture, that he renounced 
che chriſtian faith. and his eccleſiaſtical 

dignity, 


on; 
dignity, and demanded that the churches 
conſecrated to religious worſhip ſhould 
henceforth become the templesof Reaſon, 
was puniſhed for his apoſtacy with death. 
ö Robeſpierre embraced the new doctrine 
0 till the church was deſpoiled of all the 
ö treaſures with which ſuperſtition had en- 
| _ riched it, and ſoon after aboliſhed the 
| decadary feaſts of the goddeſs Reaſon, and 
ſent her high prieſts Gobet and Chau- 
mette to the guillotine. One of the few 
inſtances of fortitude in death exemplified: 
by perſons who had neither the conſciouſ- 
neſs of innocence nor the ſentiment of 
fympathy to ſooth their minds in fo 


ſevere a trial, was that of the former 
duke of Orleans, in whoſe life nothing 


was worthy of applauſe except his manner: 
of leaving it. The remembrance of the 
| vote he had given againſt his unfortunate 
b 11 relation Lewis XVI. from motives of 
perſona] vengeance and ambition, could 
: not but gnaw upon his heart, and Uepreſs 

| his. 
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his ſpirit, and muſt have been mingled: 
not only with a feeling of indignation: 
againſt the wretches who made him ſuffer 
upon falſe pretences, but with all the 
anguiſh of remorſe for having joined their 
party; by which: act of debaſement he 
had incurred not only guilt, but its ſpeedy 
puniſhment. Yet notwithſtanding ſuch 
reffections could not fail to embitter his 
laſt moments, he went to execution with 
a calm dignity worthy of a better mind. 
Nor did he gratify the populace by be- 
traying any emotion when the cart in 
which he was placed ftopped for ten 
minutes before the gate of the Palais- 
Royal, the ſcene. of a life of luxurious 
pleaſures. He looked at the building 
with apparent unconcern ; and whatever 
pangs of recollection might ſtruggle at 
his heart, his behaviour expreſſed no ſen- 
timent but that of magnanimity till he 
expired. 

The reſignation and courage with 

- | which. 


11 : ( 4& ) 
which the victims of this cruel tyranny. 
in general reſigned life were truly ad- 

mirable. Many young perſons, after re- 
ceiving their a& of accuſation, compoſed 
verſes written with a pencil at the table 
where they partook their laſt repaſt with 
their fellow-prifoners. The following, 
written by a young man of twenty-four 
| years of age, to his miſtreſs, the night be- 

ll fore his execution, are ſimple and affet- 


ing: 


ws Lea. — — > — — oa — — — 


I. 

| L'heure avance on je vais mourir, 
L'heure ſonne et la mort m'appelle: 

i Je n'ai point de laches defirs, 

| Te ne fuirai point devant elle : 

j Je meurs plein de foi, plein d'honneur. 
Mais de laiſſer ma douce amie 

Dans le veuvage et la douleu 


1 Ah! je dois regretter la vie! 
II. 
it Demain, mes yeux inanimes 
1. Ne s'ouvriront plus ſur tes charmes ; 


Tes beaux yeux a l'amour fermés 
Demain ſeront noyts de larmes, 
La. 


64) 
La mort glacera cette main 
Qui m'unit à ma douce amie! 
Je ne vivrai plus ſur ton ſein— 
Ah! je dois regretter la vie 


IMITATION, 


I. 


The hour that calls to death is near, 
It brings to me no throb of fear; 
The breaſt that honour arms, ean brave 


The murd'rer's ſteel, th- untimely grave; 


But thou, to whom I gave my heart, 
From thee for ever muſt 1 part, 
And leave my mourning love to ſigh ? 


Ah, tis a cruel taſk to die! 


I. 
To-morrow, my clos'd eyes no more 
Shall gaze on beauty I adore: 
To-morrow, ſadd*ning every grace, 
Unceaſing tears ſhall bathe thy face; 
To-morrow, child by death's cold graſp, 


This hand no longer thine ſhall claſp ; 
From thee for ever I ſhall fly— 


Ah, *tis a cruel taſk to die ! 


Among the crowds who were led to- 


the guillotine, two perſons only diſplayed' 
ſtrong 


a LE 
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firong. marks of diſmay and terror. One- 
of theſe perſons was Madame du Barry, 
the miſtreſs of, Lewis XV. She had 
been induced to leave England, where 
ſhe paſſed ſome time after the revolution, 
and return to France, in order to ſecure 
her property; and ſoon after the giſt of 
May was led from her beautiful pa- 
vilion at Lucienne, to a priſon in Paris, 
by one of the agents of terroriſin, who, 1 
am ſorry to add, was an Engliſhman, 
The priſons, to uſe a French mode of ex- 
preſſion, in a ſhort time became the anti- 
chambers of the ſcaffold; and Madame 
du Barry's mind was impreſſed ſtrongly 
with a preſage of her fate. Whenever 
the door of her chamber in the priſon 
opened, ſhe was ſeized with violent trem- 
bling, and ſometimes with fainting fits. 
At length the fatal ſummons tothe re. 

volutionary tribunal arrived. The chief 
evidence againſt her was a negro ſlave, 


whom. ſhe had reared from an infant, and 
to 
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to whom ſhe was ſo much attached, that: 
he was generally to be found in her 
apartments; and one day Lewis XV. 
ſportively created him governor of Lu- 
clenne, with a penſion of fix hundred 
livres a year, which this viper, who ſtung 
the boſom that cheriſhed him, ſtill enjoys. 
One of the moſt flagrant teſtimo- 
nies which were produced of Madame 
du Barry's counter- revolutionary prin- 
ciples was Mr. Pitt's picture, which 
ſhe ſaid had been given to her the 
night before her departure from Lon- 
don by lord Thurlow. This unfortu- 
nate woman was condemned to die; 
and a perſon of my acquaintance who 
was at that time a priſoner in the Con- 
ciergerie told me, that ſne was deluded 
with the promiſe of pardon provided ſhe 
would diſcover the ſpot where ſhe ac- 
knowledged that ſome treaſures were 
concealed; but no ſooner were they 
found, than ſhe was ordered to execution. 
During her paſſage thither ſhe appeared 
almoſt 
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almoſt dead, and leaned her head upon the 
fhoulder of the executioner. But when 
ſhe reached the ſquare of the revolution, 
the ſight of the inſtrument of death rallied: 
her ſinking ſpirits, and called forth the 
moſt cruel agonies of reluctant nature, 
She rent the air with her ſhrieks, and 
was deaf to the expoſtulations of Noil, 
a deputy of the Gironde who periſhed at 
the ſame time, and who encouraged her - 
to reſign herſelf to a fate which was in- 
evitable. Her convulſed frame acquired 
extraordinary ſtrength : ſhe ſtruggled with 
her executioners, and, after a confli at 
which humanity ſhudders, was forced to 
undergo the fatal ſtroke, and releaſed 
from frantic deſperation, 

With Madame du Barry — 
banker. Vanderuy ver, and his two ſons, ac- 
cuſed of being her accomplices in ſending 
money into England, and alſo of having 
aided the knights of the poniard, as they 


were called, in the chateau of the Thuil- 


leries- 
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leries on the memorable 10th of Auguſt, 
although twenty-five witneſſes attended 
to prove that Vanderuyver had not quit- 
ted his houſe during the whole of that day. 
But thoſe who firſt appeared in his favour 
being arreſted as they went out of court, 
the others made their eſcape, and left this 
unhappy family to their fate. 

Their real crime was their great wealth, 
which it was thought expedient to ſeize. 
On this account bankers werethe objects 
of particular proſcription; for although 
the great revolutionary financier Cambon 
had one day called them all together, and 
favoured them with an harangue of con- 
fiderable length upon the value of paper 
money, and the worthleſſneſs of gold, 
which he aſſerted every real lover of his 
country ought to deſpiſe as drofs, and of 
which he exhorted them to rid themſelves 
as faſt as poſſible; it was feared that 
in ſpite of this precious morſel of elo- 
quence, an.obſtinate attachment to me- 


tallic 
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Tallic coin {till lurked in the hearts of the 
bankers, who were for the moſt part 
puniſhed for this grovelling predilection 
with death. Of this number was Laborde, 
once the banker of the court, and now 
guilty of a revenue of two millions of 
livres. This reſpectable old man was 
dragged to the ſcaffold at ſeventy- ſix years 
of age, although ſince the firſt epocha 
of the revolution he had given unqueſ- 
tionable proofs of his attachment to its 
cauſe, and the magnificence of his dona- 
tions were more than proportionate to his 
wealth. His firſt patriotic gift was twenty 
thouſand louis; he had ſent all the fine 
horſes with which his ſtables were filled to 
the municipality; he had lodged troops of 
national guards at his houſe; and above 
all, he had been the father of the country 
where his fine ſeat of Meriville was 
placed. The year before his death I had 
paſſed ſome very agreeable days at that 
noble manſion, where ſtrangers properly 
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arc 
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recommended were received and enter- 
rained with the moſt ſplendid hoſpitality. 
The pleaſure grounds had been formed 
in a flat ſituation unfavourable to beauty. 
With immenſe labour and <xpence paſ- 
toral hills aroſe, and jutting rocks bung 
over cryſtal waters, or were worn into 
fragments by the fall of laviſh caſcades, 
A beautiful Grecian temple reared its 
Corinthian pillars upon a broad green af- 
cent, and amidſt the deep receſſes of 
ſpreading oaks a monument was erected 
to Captain Cook. Perbaps the decorated 
ſcenes of Meriville are ſomewhat too 
richly hung with ornaments; but in creat- 
ing this blooming Eden, which was the 
work of years, Monſ. Laborde had given 
employment to the whole.country. Far a 
great extent of ſpace round his dwelling 
no wants were felt which his munificence 
was not eager to relieve; and when the 
eye ſaw him, it bleſſed him. Nor was the 

| good 
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good he conferred confined to the pre- 


cincts of his own poſſeſſions. The Paris 
markets were often ſupplied with ſuch 
articles of living as were moſt wanted, at 


the very time when its owner was lan- 


guiſhing in priſon. With tears and la- 
mentations his tenants heard of his con- 
finement. Whole villages and munici- 
-palities crowded to the bar of the con- 


vention, and claimed the-enlargement of 
their common benefactor, but in vain. 


The rich ſpoils of his chateau were too 
tempting to be reſiſted, the ſeizure of his 
immenſe property was an expedient of 
finance, and as a preliminary ſtep to its 
confiſcation he was put to death. 

| I have mentioned among the multi- 
tudes who periſhed, that Madame du 
Barry and one other perſon only were 
remarked for having betrayed ſymp- 


toms of weakneſs and terror in theis 


laſt moments. You will be ſurpriſed to 
0 hear 
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hear that this perſon was general Cuſ- 
tine, | 


Who combats bravely is not therefore brave: 
He fears a death · bed like the meaneſt ſlave. 


This unfortunate general, although ac- 
cuſtomed to look upon death with intre- 
pidity in the ranks of battle, ſhrunk from 
it in a form of horror for which he was 


un prepared. His fon, an amiable and ac- 


compliſhed young man, who ſuffered a 
few months after as the accomplice of his 
father, becauſe he had given proofs of 
filial affection, behaved with admirable 
courage, I ſhall tranſcribe a letter which 
he ſentto his wife on the day of his exe- 
cution“. ; | 

This intereſting young woman had the 
courage, during the trial of her father- 
in-law the general, to fit at his feet at the 
tibunal, to wipe the damps from his 


| * See Appendix, No. II. 
Vor. II. D brow, 
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brow, to animate his failing ſpirits, and 
calm the agitation of his mind by her 
ſoothing attentions, After ſeeing her huſ- 
band dragged to the ſcaffold, ſhe was 
thrown into priſon, from which ſhe was 
one of the laſt perſons releaſed. 
Early in the ſpring Madame Elizabeth 
was brought befofe the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. The only crime that could be 
imputed to her was that ſhe was the ſiſter 
of a king, and had ſhewn that ſteadfaſt 
fidelity to her brother which in generous 
minds, whatever might be their political 
opinions, would have excited ſentiments 
of eſteem and admiration. She had taken 
no part in thoſe fatal ſchemes of crooked 
policy, which, by ſeeking to ſeize once 
more that deſpotic power which the will 
of a mighty nation had torn from its graſp, 
loſt that limited. empire, and that cir- 
cumſcribed dominion, of which it might 
ſtill have held poſſeſſion. But whatever 
were the errors of Lewis XVI. or the 
vices 


$0 1 
vices of Marie Antoinette, no blame was 
by any party imputed to the princeſs 
Elizabeth. She had neither ſhared in the 
intrigues or the licentiouſneſs of the court. 
All that was known of her in proſperity 


was her virtuous manners, and her chari- 


table diſpoſition; and in ad verſity, her un- 


ſhaken friendſhip for her brother, and her 


picty and reſignation to God. She had ſuf- 
fered not only the moſt ſevere extremes of 
calamity, but all choſe indignities, wants, 
and hardſhips, which could give misfor- 
tune a keener edge; for, during the ty- 


ranny of Robeſpierre, the forms of de- 


cency which had tl then been obſerved 
were altogether diſregarded. She, whohad 
been uſed to the long train of attendants 


of the moſt ſplendid court of Evrope, was 


compelled to perform the molt menial 
offices herſelf; to dreſs her ſcanty meal, 
and to {weep the floor of her prilon. Ia 


ſuch circumſtances, with no ray of hope 


to cheer the gloomy towers where ſhe was 
D 2 immured, 
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immuted, except that hope which was 
fixed on a better flate of exiſtence—ſhe 
probably looked upon death as her moſt 
ſoothing refuge, and therefore met it with 
tranquillity and firmneſs. I ſhalltranſcribe 


ber examination at the revolutionary tri- 


bunal, not only as a proof of the calmneſs 
and dignity with which ſhe anſwered the 
interrogatories of her barbarous judges, 
but alſo as a ſpecimen of the manner in 
which the trials at this ſanguinary court 
were conducted even before the period 
arrived when all enquiry, all form was 


laid aſide. 


Trial of Madame ELIZABETH, as publiſhed 
at the Time by the Tribunal, 


Preſident to the Princeſs Elizabeth. Where 
were you on the 12th, 13th, 14th of July, 
1789 ? had you any knowledge of thoſe 
conſpiracies ? 

Elizabeth, I was with my family. 1 


had 


1 


*. 
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„ 

had no knowledge of any of thoſe con- 

ſ-iracies of which you ſpeak, and the 
vents which then took place, I was far 

from either foreſeeing or ſeconding. 

Court. When the tyrant your brother 
fled to Varennes, did you not accompany 
him? 

E'izabeth, Every conſideration led me 
to follow my brother; and I made it a 
duty then, as J ſhould have done on any 
other occaſion, 

Court. Did you not appear at the in- 


famous and ſcandalous orgies of the body- 


guard; and did you not walk round the 
table with Marie Antoinette, to induce 
each of the gueſts to repeat the horrid 
oath which they had ſworn to extermi- 
nate every patriot, in order to ſtiſle li- 
berty in its birth, and re-eſtabliſh the tot- 
tering throne ? 

Elizabeth, Such orgies I believe never 
took place; but I declare that I was in no 
manner whatever informed of their having 
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happened, and never had any concern in 
them. 

Court. You do not ſpeak truth: and 
your denial can be of no uſe to you, when 
it is contradicted on one fide by public 
notoriety, and on the other by the likeli- 
hood which there muſt be in every ſenfi- 
ble man's opinion, that a woman ſo inti- 
mately connected as you were with Marie 
Antoinette, both by the ties of blood and 
thoſe of the ſtricteſt friendſhip, could not 
but be a ſharer in her machinations, and 
favoured them to the utmoſt of her power. 
You were therefore neceſſarily in league 
with the wife of the tyrant; you pro- 
voked the abominable oath taken by the 
ſatellites of the court, to exterminate and 
annihilate liberty in its birth; you have 
likewiſe provoked thoſe bloody outrages 
done to the precious ſign of liberty, the 

three-coloured cockade, in cauſing your 
accomplices to tread it under foot. 
Elizabeih, I have already faid that all 
theſc 


( 
theſe things were foreign to my charac- 
ter. I have no other anſwer to give. 

Court, Where were you on the 1oth 
Auguſt, 1792 ? 

Elizabeth, T1 was at the palace, my 
uſual and natural reſidence for ſome time 
paſt, | 

Court. Did not you paſs the night from 
the gth to the roth of Auguſt in your bro- 
ther's chamber; and did you not hold 
ſecret conferences with him, which ex- 
plained to you the end or motives of all 
the movements and preparations which 
were making before your eyes ? 

Elizabeth, I paſſed the whole night 
which you mention with my brother; 1 
never left him; he had a great deal of 
confidence in me; nevertheleſs I remark- 
ed nothing which indicated any thing of 
what afterwards paſſed, : 

Court, Your anſwer is both untrue and 
improbable; and a woman, like you, who 
has ſhewn during the whole courſe of the 

D 4 revo- 


| of 
revolution ſo marked an oppoſition. to 
the new order of things, cannot be be- 
lieved, when ſhe would wiſh to make us 
think that ſhe was ignorant of the cauſes 
of the meetings of every fort which took 
place near the palace on the eve of the _ 
10th of Auguſt. —Will you tell us what 
hindered you from going to bed on the 
night of the gth of Auguſt ? | 

Elizabeth. 1 did not go to reſt, becauſe 
the conſtituted authorities came to inform 
my brother of the agitation and ferment 
which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
Paris, and of the danger which might pro- 
bably reſult from it. 

Court. It is in vain for you to diſſem- 
ble, eſpecially after the different confeſ- 
ſions of Capet's wife, who aſſerted that 
you had attended the orgies of the body- 
guard, that you had ſupported her amidſt 
her fears and apprehenſions on the 10th 
of Auguſt, for the intereſts and the life 
of Capet. But what you will not be 

; able 


E 
able to deny is the active part which you 
took in the action chat happened between 
the patriots, and the ſatellites of tyranny. 
It was your zeal and your eagerneſs to 
ſerve the enemies of the people, which 
made you provide them with bullets, 
which you took pains yourſelf to chew, 
as they were to be fired againſt patriots, 
and deſtined to mow them down. It ts 
the prayers which it is well known you 
made, that your brother's partifansſhould 
be victorious, and encouragements of 
every kind which you gave to the aſ- 
ſaſſins of the country: what do you ſay 
to all this. 


Elixubeih. All theſe things which are 


imputed to me, are ſo many indignities 
which I am. far from ever having ſullied 
myſelf by committing. 

Court, Previouſly to the ſhameful fight 


of. the tyrant to Varennes, did you not. 
take away the diamonds of the crown, 


and did you not ſend them to Artois ? 


Elizabeth, Theſe diamonds were not 
DES.” - | ſent 
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ſent to d'Artois; I only placed them in 
the hands of a confidential perſon. 

Court. Will you inform us with whom 
you placed theſe diamonds ? 

Elizabeth. Monſ. de Choiſeul is the 
perſon with whom I choſe to make this 
depoſit. | 

Court. What are become of theſe 
diamonds which you entruſted to monſ. 
de Choiſeul ? 

Elizabeth. 1 am altogether ignorant 


what is become of them, not having had 


an opportunity of ſeeing M. de Chaiſeul. 
I have not concerned or troubled myſelt 
about them. 

Court, You are impoſing on us in 
every anſwer you give, and eſpecially 
with reſpe& to the diamonds; for a pro- 
ces-verbal taken on the 12th of December 
1792, by repreſentatives of the people, 
who knew what they were about in the 
affair of the diamonds, ſtates in an unde- 
niable manner that theſe diamonds were 


ſent to d' Artois. Have you had any 
| CO- 


( 59 ) 
correſpondence with your brother, the ct- 
devant Monſieur ? 

Elizabeth. I do not recollect to have 
had any, eſpecially ſince ſuch correſpon- 
dence was prohibited. 

Court. Were you not yourſelf anxious 
in dreſſing the wounds of the aſſaſſins 
{ent to the Champs Elyſces by your bro- 
ther againſt the brave Marſeillois ? 

Elizabeth, I never knew that my 
brother had ſent aſſaſſins againſt any one 


whatever. If I have ever chanced to aſ- 


ſiſt in dreſſing the wounded, it was hu- 
manity only that could have influenced 
me: it was not neceſſary for me to be 
informed what was the cauſe of their 
misfortunes to heſitate whether I ſhould 
aitord them relief; and if make no merit 
of this, I do not imagine that you can 
impute it to me as a crime, 


Count. It is difficult to reconcile theſe 


ſentiments of humanity to which you pre- 
tend, with that barbarous joy which you 
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diſcovered, when you ſaw ſtreams of 
blood flowing on the roth of. Auguſt. 
Every thing leads us to believe that you 
were humane only towards the aſſaſſins 
of the people, and that you have all the 
ſavageneſs of the moſt blood-thirſty beaſts 
towards the defenders of liberty. So far 
were you from giving any aſſiſtance to the 
laſt, that you provoked the maflacre by 
your applauſes: fo far were you from 
diſarming the murderers of the people, 
that you laviſhed on them handfolls of 
inſtruments of death, by means of which 
you flattered yourſelves, you and your 
accomplices, with the re eſtabliſhment of 
deſpotiſm and tyranny. Here is the hu- 
manity of the rulers of nations, who have 
at all times ſacrificed mankind to their 

caprice, their ambition, or their avarice. 
The priſoner Elizabeth, whoſe defence 
conſiſts in denying every charge brought 
againſt her, will ſhe be honeſt enough to 
agree that ſhe has fed little Capet with 
"> Þ hopes 


6 

hopes of ſucceeding to his father's throne, 
and that by theſe means ſhe has provoked. 
to royalty ? | . 

Elizabeth, I have converſed familiarly 
with that unfortunate child, who is dear 
to me on more than one account; and I 
gave him all thoſe conſolations which, 
appeared to me likely to reconcile him to 
the loſs of thoſe who had given him 
birth. | 

Court. This is ſaying in other words, 
that you fed little Capet with thoſe pro- 
jects of vengeance which you and yours 
have never ceaſed forming againſt liberty, 
and that you flattered yourſelf with build- 
ing up again the wrecks of a broken 
throne by deluging it with the blood of 
the patriots.” Here the trial ended, no 
witneſſes were called, and the prifoner 
was condemned without farther examina- 
tion. | 

Madame Elizabeth betrayed [ome emo» 
tion at the ſight of the guillotine; but ſbe 

recovered 
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recovered herſelf immediately, and waited 


calmly at the foot of the ſcaffold, till 
twenty-frve perſons who periſhed with her 
were put to death, her former rank being 
ſtill ſufficiently remembered to give her 


a a title to pre-eminence in puniſhment. - 


Sometimes, amidſt theſe horrors, the 
moſt ludicrous violations of the laws of 
nations took place; and we might have 
ſmiled at the abſurdities of our tyrants, 
if they had been mingled with leſs atro- 
city. The revolutionary committee of 
Cette, in the department of Herault, with 
a noble defiance of all ordinary forms 
and obſervances, thought fit to put in 
requiſition not only ſome mules belong- 
ing to the conſu] of a northern court, 
and a cart which was his property, but 
the conſul himſelf to be their driver. 
The requiſition was ſigned by William 
Tell, Brutus, Marat, Cato, and Ceſar. 
Whether the conſul was of opinion, that 
ſuch great names were not to be trifled 

with, 
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„ 
with; or whether he thought that driving 
mules was a ſafer occupation than con- 
tending with tigers, is uncertaing but it 4 
is well known that he ſubmitted himſelf 
with paſſive obedience to this ſans-culotte 
edict, till the gth of Thermidor ; after I 
which period he ſent to Paris to com- ; 
plain of the indignity he had ſuffered, 


and demanded the chaſtiſement of Wil- = 
liam Tell and his colleagues, - 
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LETTER III. 
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It would require the pencil of a maſter 
to trace in all its dark colouring that 
picture of calamity and horror which 
Paris preſented at this period. A deep 
and filent gloom pervaded that city, 
where heretofore every heart bounded 
with gaiety, and every eye ſparkled with 
delight. The citizens in general ſaw with 
ſtupefied terror thoſe proceſſions of death 
which daily encumbered the ſtrects, and 
the feelings of ſympathy and indigna- 
tion were repelled by the ſenſe of that 
perſonal danger from which no indivi- 
dual was ſecure. Even in bis own habita- 
tion, and in the boſom of his family, 
no man dared to utter a complaint but 
in anxious whilpers, left a ſervant ſhould 
over-hear the forbidden expoſtulations of 

humanity, 


es 

humanity, and denounce him as a coun-— 
cer. revolutioniſt. Many perſons, wearied 
of ſpectacles of horror, put an end to their 
exiſtence; and ſome, who deſired to die, 
but ſhrunk from giving themſelves the 
ſtroke of death, took meaſures to be ſent 
before the revolutionary tribunal, where 
they knew aſſaſſins were ever ready. The 
uſual means employed for this purpoſe was. 
the cry of © Vive le roi!“ words which 
many young women who had loſt their 
parents or their lovers on the ſcaffold re- 
peated in the phrenſy of deſpair, and 
found them, as they wiſhed, a paſſport to 
the tomb. Well might the people of 
France have exclaimed in the words of 
our divine poet, | 

“Alas poor country, almoſt afraid to 
know ulſe'lf! It cannot be called our 
mother, but our grave, where nothing, 
but who knows nothing, is once ſeen to 
{mile ; where ſighs and groans and ſhrieks 
that rend the air are made, not marked ; 


where 
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where violent ſorrow ſeems a modern ec- 
ſtacy: the dead man's knell is there ſcarce 


aſked for whom: and good men's lives 


expire before the flowers in their caps, dy- 

ing or ere they ſicken. — MacETR. 
The beginning of the month of Prai-- 

rial, a man of the name of Admiral 


formed the deſign of aſſaſſinating Robeſ- 


pierre and Collot d'Herbois: he failed 
in the attempt, was ſeized, and ſent to 
the Conciergerie. A few days after Amee 
Cecile Renaud, a girl of nineteen years 
of age, whoſe ſenſibility it appears was 


ſingula rlyaffected by the ſcenes which 
were paſling before her, and whoſe imagi- 


nation perhaps was ſomewhat diſordered - 
by thoſe terrible impreſſions, had the 


courage, while an armed nation bowed 


before its aſſaſſins, to enter alone and 


unarmed the monſter's den, and, as it 
would ſeem, with the intention, at the 
expence of life, to point out to her 
countrymen the tyrant under whom they 

groaned. 
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groaned. Cecile Renaud went one morn- 
ing to Robeſpierre's houſe, and enquired 
if he was at home. She was anſwered 
in the negative; and being aſked what 
ſhe wanted, replied that ſhe came to ſee 
what ſort of thing was a tyrant. Upon 
this declaration ſhe was inſtantly led to 
the committee of general ſafety, and 
went through a long examination. She 
again declared with the ſame ſimplicity, 
that ſhe had only gone becauſe ſhe want- 
ed to ſee a tyrant; and upon being 


ſearched, no offenſive weapon was found 


upon her, and all that was contained in a 
little bundle which ſhe held under her 
arm was a change of linen, with which 
ſhe ſaid ſhe had provided herſelf, know. 
ing ſhe ſhould want it in priſon, The 
conduct of this heroic young woman 
furniſhed the tyrants with an opportunity 
of murder too favourable to be neglect- 
ed, They inſtantly proclaimed that a 
vaſt plan of conſpiracy againſt the lives 


of 


to bring ber to confeſſion. 
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of thoſe renowned patriots Collot d' Her- 
bois and Robeſpierre bad been formed by 
traitors within the priſons, and traitors 
without. 

The father, mother, and aunt of Ce- 
cile Renaud were led with herſelf to the 
Conciergerie, where ſhe was again 1ater- 


rogated, and threatened that her whole 


family ſhould periſh with her, if ſhe did 
not confeſs her intention of aſſaſſinating 
Robeſpierre. She repeated what ſhe had 
ſaid at the committee; and added, that 
they might put her to death if they 
thought proper, but, if ſhe deſerved to. 
die, it was not for any intention to aflaſ- 
ſinate, but for her anti-repubtican ſenti- 
ments, Cecile Renaud, who was very 
young and handſome, was dreſſed with 
ſome care, and perhaps coquetry. - Her 
appearance led her ſavage judges to in- 
vent a new ſpecies of queſtion in order 
By their 
directions ſhe was ſtripped of her own 

clothes, 
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clothes, and covered with ſqualid and diſ- 
guſting rags, in which condition ſhe was 
made to appear in the council- chamber, 
and undergo a new interrogatory, where 
the ſame menaces were repeated, and 
where ſhe anſwered as ſhe had done be- 
fore; and with great ſpirit rallied her 
judges npon the abſurdity of trying to 
ſhake her purpoſe by a mode of puniſh- 
ment fo contemptible. Notwithſtanding 
no proof of any intention to aſſaſſinate 
Robeſpierre could be brought againſt 
her, ſhe together with her whole family 
was put to death. Her two brothers, 
who were fighting the battles of the re- 
public on the frontiers, were ordered to 
be conducted to Paris, that they might 
ſhare her fate; but the tyrants were too 
impatient for blood to wait their arrival, 
and owing to this circumſtance they 

eſcaped. 8 
With Cecile Renaud periſhed not only 
her own family, but ſixty-nine perſons 
were 


1 

were brought from different parts and 
different priſons of Paris, who had never 
ſeen or heard of each other till they 
met at the Conciergerie, and were to- 
gether dragged before the tribunal, and 
declared guilty of one common con- 
ſpiracy. Their trial only laſted a ſuffi- 
cient length of time to call over their 
names; none of them were permitted to 
make any defence; the jury declared 
themſelves ſatisfied in their ſouls and con- 
ſciences ; and the devoted victims, covered 
with the red cloaks worn by aſſaſſins on 
their way to execution, were led to death. 
Among thoſe who periſhed on this occa- 
ſion were madame Sainte Amaranthe, 
her daughter, who had married Monſieur 
Sartine the ſon of the ex-miniſter, and 
who was now only in her nineteenth 
year, and one of the moſt beautiful wo- 
men in France, and her brother, who was 
but ſeventeen years of age. A friend of 
mine was confined in the ſame priſon 

with 
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with this family. A ſervant from the 
outſide of the walls had made madame 
Sainte Amaranthe underſtand by ſigns 
that her ſon-in-law, who had been con- 
fined in another priſon, had periſhed, and 
that ſhe herſelf was in danger, She went 
immediately to her daughter, and ſaid to 
her, „ Your huſband is no more, and it 
is very probable that we ſhall follow him 
to-morrow to the ſcaffold No tears! 
this is no time for ſoftneſs —we muſt pre- 
pare to meet with courage a fate that is 
inevitable.“ The next day paſſed, and 
no ſummons to the Conciergerie arrived; 
but on the night following, at eleven 
o'clock, a huiſſier entered madame Sainte 
Amaranthe's chamber, and told her ſhe 
was wanted below. The call was well 
underſtood. And are not we too 
wanted ?” cried her ſon and daughter. 
« Certainly,” anſwered the huiſſier. 
They both flew to their mother, threw 
their arms round her neck, and exclaim- 

ed, 
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ed, * We ſhall die together !” The next 
day they periſhed. Fouquier Tainville, 
the public accuſer, that monſter, © hor- 
ribly trick*'d with blood of fathers, mo- 
thers, daughters, f. ons, bak'd and impaſted 
with the parching ſtreets,” placed himſelf. 
ata window of the Conciergerie cloſe to the 
gate through which the priſoners paſſed 
in order to aſcend the carts which were 
to carry them to execution. There he 
feaſted his atrocious ſoul with the fight 
of ſixty- nine victims, covered with affa(- 
fins' cloaks ; and obſerving among them 
ſome young women, particularly the 
lovely madame Sartine, walking towards 
the vehicles of death with that firmneſs 
which belongs to innocence; ** How bold 
thoſe women look!” cried Fouquier, en- 
raged at their calmneſs; *I muſt go and 
ſee if they ſhew the ſame effrontery on 
the ſcaffold, even if I ſhould loſe my 
dinner!“ 
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Robeſpierre had now attained nearly 
the 


GC 1 
the ſummit of his hopes; and his igno- 
rance being equal to his vanity, he did 
not perceive that the few ſteps he had to 
climb before he could graſp at abfolute 
dominion, muſt be trodden with cautious 
prudence ; fince he had advanced ſo far, 
that, if he was now compelled to deſcend, 
it could only be by a deſcent which would 
lead to death, He had deſtroyed his 
moſt powerful. rival, Danton; but his 
ſpies and emiſſaries, and above all his 
guilty conſcience, told him that more of 
his colleagues muſt fall to give him per- 
fect ſafety. He read in the countenances 
of the deputies, in the filent gloom with 
which his edits were ſanctioned, that 
new ſtorms gathered over his head; and 
he prepared, in conjunction with Cou- 
thon, the means of putting the lives of 
all thoſe who oppoſed him more abſo- 
lutely in his power. In the mean time 
he thought fit to amuſe the people by a 
feſtival in honour of the Supreme Being, 
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whole exiſtence he had lately proclaimed, 
and whole name he had dared to utter 
with his unhallowed lips. The plan of 
the feſtival was arranged by. the cele- 
brated painter David; he, whoſe mind 
the cultivation of the finer arts has had 
no power to ſoften ; who, not ſatisfied 
with diſplaying on canvaſs thoſe ſcenes 
of ſanguinary guilt which from the hor- 
rors they excite furniſh fit ſubjects for 
the pencil, has contributed to give them 
in his bleeding country a local habita- 
tion and a name; who, inſtead of che- 
riſhing that ſacred flame of enlightened 
liberty which is connected with the ſub- 
imer powers of the imagination, was the 
lacquey of the tyrant Robeſpierre, and 
the friend of the man of blood, Marat ; 
who, ambitious of recorded diſgrace, of 
immortal ignominy, debaſed the nobleſt 
giſt of heaven, genius, and employed his 
degraded pencil in tracing the hideous 
features of the monſter Marat, while a 

| groaning 
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groaning people were compelled to bow 
the knee before the image he had ſet up; 
and who, at the tribune of the national 
convention, inſulted all common ſenſe 
and decency by a compariſon which, 
from its audacious abſurdity, excites as 
much ridicule as indignation, Cato, 
Ariſtides, Socrates, Timoleon, Fabricius, 
and Phocion,” exclaims the panegyriſt 
David, “ye whoſe venerable lives I ad- 
mire, I have not lived with you—but I 
have known Marat!“ (bleſſed compen- 
ſation !) I have admired him like you, 
and poſterity will do him juſtice !” Yes, 
David, repoſe with your idol upon the 
civic crowns, the palms and laurels won 
by revolutionary meaſures, and doubt 
not that poſterity will do ample juſtice 
both to you and Marat. Poſterity will 
indeed be ſpared the taſk of overthrow- 
ing his altars, ſince they are already in 
the duſt; and while the offences of many 
of our vulgar tyrants will be forgotten 
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with their ignoble names, David's ſhame 
will be as durable as his celebrity. 

While I am upon the ſubje& of Marat 
and his friend, I cannot help obſerving, 
that nothing appears more ſtrange to us 
in this country than the opinions which 
are formed in England of the public 
characters of France, not by the enemies 
but by the friends of the French revolu- 
tion. That Briſſot, Guadet, Vergniaud 
ſhould receive no incenſe of applauſe 
from thoſe who perhaps lament that the 
king's caſtle of the Baſtille was over- 
thrown, is natural; but when we hear 
Mr. Sheridan ſpeak in the houſe of com- 
mons of the faction of the Girende, and 
when we read in Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
anſwer to Mr. Paine's pamphlet his re- 
mark upon the Briſſotine faction, we are 
filled with aſtoniſhment. They. might 
with as much propriety talk of the fac- 
tion of Sidney, of Ruſſel, and of Hamp- 


den, Such obſervations are blaſphemies 
| indeed 
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indeed from the lovers of liberty; they 
who ought to pronounce with veneration 
the names of thoſe illuſtrious martyrs, 
who, after the moſt honourable ſtruggles 
for their country, (hed their blood upon 
the ſcaffold in its cauſe, . with heroiſm 
worthy of the proudeſt days of Greece 
or Rome. But though the iron ſceptre 
of revolutionary government has re- 
ſtrained the groans, the lamentations, af 
a mourning nation for the fall of its beit 
defenders ; and though the flaviſh pen of 
the Moniteur, from which Europe re- 
ceived French intelligence, applauded 
the aſſaſſins of liberty; though Briſſot, it 
was aſſerted, had filled his coffers with 
Engliſh gold, while his widow was lan- 
guilhing with an infant at her breaſt, 
with no other nouriſhment than bread 
and water, in one of the dungeons of 
Robeſpierre, and at this moment exiſts 
with three children © ſteeped in poverty 
to the verylips;” yet with becoming pride 
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indeed from the lovers of liberty; they 
who ought to pronounce with veneration 
the names of thoſe illuſtrious martyrs, 
who, after the moſt honourable ſtruggles 
for their country, (hed their blood upon 
the ſcaffold in its cauſe, . with heroiſm 
worthy of the proudeſt days of Greece 
or Rome. But though the iron ſceptre 
of revolutionary government has re- 
ſtrained the groans, the, lamentations, of 
a mourning nation for the fall of its belt 
defenders ; and though the ſlaviſh pen of 
the Moniteur, from which Europe re- 
ceived. French intelligence, applauded 
the aſſaſſins of liberty; though Briſſot, it 
was aſſerted, had filled his coffers with 
Engliſh gold, while his widow was lan- 
guilhing with an infant at her breaſt, 
with no other nouriſhment than bread 
and water, in one of the dungeons of 
Robeſpierre, and at this moment exiſts 
with three children“ ſteeped in poverty 
to the verylips;” yet with becoming pride 
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diſdaining to ſolicit ſupport, till the me- 
mory of her huſband has received, as it 
ſhortly will do, ſome mark of public 
atonement and public honour ; hiſtory 
will do juſtice to his character—hiſtory 
will judge between Briſſot and Robeſ- 
pierre, between the Gironde and the 
Mountain. Hiſtory will not confound 
thoſe ſanguinary and ambitious men who 
paſſed along the revolutionary horizon 
like baneful meteors, ſpreading deſtruc- 
tion 1n their courſe, with thoſe whoſe ta- 
lents formed a radiant conſtellation in the 
zone of freedom, and diffuſed benignant 
beams over the hemiſphere till extin- 
guiſhed by ſtorms and darkneſs, 

Perhaps it will not be diſpleaſing to 
you to read the following ſketch of Briſ- 
ſot, traced by Madame Roland, who was 
intimately acquainted with him, and who 
was {o admirable a judge of character. 

c Briflot came to viſit us: I know 
nothing more pleaſant than the firſt in- 

terview 
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terview of thoſe who, though connected 
by correſpondence, have never ſeen each 
other. We look with earneſteſs to fee if 
the features of the face bear any reſem- 
blance to the phyſiognomy of the ſoul, 


and if the figure of the perſon confirms 


the opinion which we have formed of the 
mind. 


«© The ſimplicity of Briſſot's manners, 


his frankneſs, his natural negligence, 
ſeemed to me in perfect harmony wich 
the auſterity of his principles: but 1 
found in him a fort of lightneſs of mind 
and character which was not very conſiſt- 
ent with the ſeriouſneſs of a philoſopher. 
This diſpoſition always gave me uneaſi- 
neſs, and his enemies always took ad- 
vantage of it. The more I became ac- 


quainted with him, the greater was my 


eſteem. It is impoſſible for any one to 
unite a more perfect diſintereſtedneſs to 


a more ardent zeal for the public ſervice, | 


or feel with ſo perfect a forgetfulneſs of 
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bis own intereſt a greater deſire of do- 
ing good. But his writings are more fit- 


ted than his perſon to effect it, becauſe 
they have all the authority which reaſon, 


juſtice and knowledge give to literary 


works, while his figure, from its want of 
dignity, infpires no reſpect. He is the 
beſt of human beings ; a good huſband, 
a tender father, a faithful friend, a vir- 
tuous citizen. His converſation is as mild 


as his character is eaſy. Confident even | 


to imprudence, gay and ſprightly as a 
youth of fifteen, he was formed to hve 
with the wiſe, and to be the dupe of the 
wicked. As a well-informed politician, 
and ſtudying during his whole life the 
different relations of ſociety, and the 
means of procuring the greateſt quantity 
of happineſs for the human race, he was 
well acquainted with the nature of man, 
and altogether ignorant of the characters 
of men. He knew that vice exiſted, but 


he never could believe him to be a vi- 


cious 
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cious man who ſpoke to him with an 
open countenance; and when he diſco- 
vered ſuch perſons, he treated them as 
fools whom he ought to pity, without 
taking any precautions againſt them. 
He could not hate: his mind, though 
very ſuſceptible, had not ſolidity enough 
for fo vigorous a ſentiment. His know - 
ledge was ſo extenſive, that all literary 
labour was to him extremely eaſy; and 
he compoſed a treatiſe with the ſame ſa- 
cility as another would copy a ſong: an 
experienced eye therefore will diſcern in 
his works, together with an excellent 
fund of information, the haſty touches of 
a rapid and ſometimes a flight mind. 
His activity, his good humour, never re- 
fufing to join in any thing which he 
thought uſeful, have given him the air of 
meddling in every thing; and have ſub- 
jected him to animadverſions as an in- 
triguer by thoſe who were eager to find 


fault. A curious kind of intriguer in- 
E 5 deed ! 
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deed! a man who never thought of him- 
ſelf, or even the intereſt of his friends; 
who is as incapable as he is averſe to 
look after his own concerns; who is no 
more aſhamed of poverty than he is afraid 
of death, conſidering both as the uſual 
reward of public virtues, 

J have ſeen bim conſecrating the 
whole of his time to the revolution, with- 
out any other motives than wiſhing to ſee 


the triumph of truth, and concurring in 
the eſtabliſhment of the public good; 


working diligently at his Journal, which 
he might eaſily have made a good object 
of ſpeculation, but contenting himſelf 
with the moderate ſhare allowed him 
by his partner. His wife, as modeſt 
as himſelf, with much prudence and 
great ſtrength of mind, formed æ more 
ſevere judgment of things. She had, 
ſince their marriage, continually turned 
her eyes towards the United States of 
America, as the place moſt ſuited to their 
taſte, 


; (M3 
taſte, and their manners, and where it 
was eaſy to live with a very ſmall income, 
« Briſfot had made à voyage thither, 
and they were on the point of their depar- 
ture when the reyolution fixed him in 
France. As he was born at Chartres, and 
was the ſchool-fellow of Pethion, who is a 
native of the ſame city, Briſſot formed a 
ſtill ſtronger attachment to him in the 
conſtituent aſſembly, where his know- 
ledge and his labour were of eſſential 
ſervice to his friend. - He brought us 
acquainted with him, as well as with 
many other deputies whom former ac- 
quaintance or conformity of opinion and 
zeal for the public good frequently call. 
ed together to converſe on the ſubject. 
It was even agreed that they ſhould aſ- 
ſemble four hours a week in the evening 
at my houſe, becauſe I wasalways at home, 
had good apartments, and was ſo conveni- 
ently ſituated that it was not far from any 
of thoſe who compoſed our little circle.” 
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I cannot feſiſt adding to this ſketch 
the copy of a letter addreſſed by Briſſot 
to Barrere, the day after the latter, from 
the tribune of the convention, had pro- 


miſed to fatiate the people with Briffot's 
blood. 4 


— 


J. P. BRISssOr to Banners, deputy Y 
the convention. 


Abbey priſon, 7th of September, 
2d year of the republic, one 
and indiviſible, f 


« THE people aſk you for bread, and 
you have promiſed them my blood 
You thus ſentence me to death before I 
appear at the tribunal. Thus you inſult 
the people in ſuppoſing them to have a 
taſte for blood, and the tribunals, which 
you conclude are the inſtruments of 
your paſhons ! Alas, if 1 my blood could 
furniſh abundance, and extinguiſh all di- 
viſions, I would ſhed it myſelf in an in- 


ſtant. 
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ſtant. In order to excuſe this ſangui- 
nary phraſeology, you pretend that I am 
forming conſpiracies in priſon ; you pre- 
tend that I have declared, that, before 
my head fell, many in the convention 
would fall. 

„ This is a new calumny, invented to 
irritate the minds of the people againſt 
me. I defy you to cite a ſingle witneſs, 
a ſingle proof of this conſpiracy and of 
this aſſertion. I abhor blood: I would 
not even demand that of my perſecutors, 
who would willingly drink up mine. 
Philoſophy, juſtice, good order, and 
humanity, are the true foundations of a 
republic. It is well known, my only 
crime is, that J have oppoſed all other 
means of eſtabliſhing it. This is the 
conſpiracy which 1 ſtill continue to 
practiſe in my priſon, Yes, I am in 
conſpiracy with my triple bars and my 
triple bolts. I am in conſpiracy alone, 
or with the philofophers of antiquity 
who 
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who teach me how to ſupport my misfor- 
tunes, for the ſake of liberty, of which 
J have ever been an apoſtle. This is the 
plot which ſhall be added to the liſt of 
thoſe already imputed to me, and of 
which you ſeek in vain the evidence, 
ſince it is all imaginary. But you wiſh 
for victims! Strike then, and may I be 
the laſt republican ſacrificed to the ſpirit 
of party!? AE 

But let us leave the martyrs of liberty, 
and return to the polluted feſtival inſtitu- 
ted by a tyrant. David, ever ready to ful- 
fil the mandatesof his maſter Robeſpierre, 
ſteps forth, marſhals the proceſſion, and, 
like the herald in Othello, „orders every 
man to put himſelf into triumph.“ 

At this ſpot, by David's command, 
the mothers are to embrace their daugh- 


ters—at that, the fathers are to claſp their 


ſons— here, the old are to bleſs the young; 
and there, the young are to kneel to the 
old upon this boulevard the people are 

4 to 
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to ſing upon that, they muſt dance 
at noon they muſt liſten in ſilence, and 
at ſun-ſet they muſt rend the air with 
acclamations. 


Ah, what was then become of thoſe ci- 


vic feſtivals which hailed, the firſt glories 
of the revolution! What was become of 
that ſublime federation of an aſſembled 
nation. which had nobly ſhaken, off its 
ignominious fetters, and exulted in its 
new- born freedom ! What was become 
of thoſe moments when no emotions 
were pre- ordained, no feelings mea- 
ſured out, no acclamations decreed; but 
when every boſom beat bigh with admi- 
ration, when every heart throbbed with 
enthuſiaſtic tranſport, when every eye 
melted into tears, and the vault of .hea- 
ven reſounded the burſts of unpremedi- 
tated applauſe !- 

But let us not even now deſpair of the 
cauſe of liberty. Let us not abandon a 
fair and noble region filled with objects 
which excite the thrill of tenderneſs or the 


glow 
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glow of admiration, becauſe along the 
path which France has choſen ſerpents 
have lurked beneath the buds of roſes, 
and beaſts of prey have iſſued from the 
lofty woods: let us diſcover, if we can, a 
leſs tremendous road, but let us not re- 

The citizens of Paris had been invited, 
and the invitation amounted to a com- 


mand, to decorate their houſes in honour 


of the feſtival. Accordingly Paris: on 
that morning, lighted up by brilliant ſun- 
ſhine, preſented the moſt gay and charm - 
ing ſpectacle imaginable. Woods had 
been robbed of their ſhade, and gar- 
dens to the extent of ſome leagues rifled 
of their ſweets, in order to adorn the 
city. The walls of every houſe were 
covered with luxuriant wreaths of oak 
and laurel, blended with flowers; civic 
crowns were interwoven with national 
ribbands ; three-coloured flags waved over 
every portal; and the whole was arran- 


ged with that light and airy grace which 


belongs 
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( 9 
belongs to Pariſian fancy. The women 


wore garlands of freſh-blown roſes in 
their hair, and held branches of palm or 


laurel in their hands : the men placed 


oaken boughs in their hats, and children 


ſtrewed the way with violets and myrtle. 


The repreſentatives of the people had 
large three-coloured plumes in their hats, 
national ſcarfs thrown acroſs their ſhoul- 
ders, and noſegays of blended wheat: 
ears, fruits, and flowers in their hands, 
as ſymbols of their miſſion, 

From this profuſion of gay objects, 


which in bappier moments would have 


excited delightful ſenſations, the droop- 
ing ſoul now turned diſtaſteful, The 
ſcent of carnage ſeemed mingled with 


| theſe laviſh ſweets ; the glowing feſtoons 


appeared tinged with blood ; and in the 
back ground of this feftive ſcenery the 
guillotine aroſe before the difturbed ima- 
gination. I thought of that paſſage in 
Mr, Burke's book, In the groves of 
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their academy, at the end of every viſta 
I ſee the gallows! Ak Liberty! beſt 
friend of mankind, why have ſanguinary 
monſters profaned thy name, and ful- 
filled this gloomy prediction 

A great amphitheatre was raiſed in the 
garden of the Thuilleries immediately 
before the palace, now the ſeat of the 
convention, Upon a tribune in the 
centre of the theatre, Robeſpierre as 
preſident of the convention appeared 
and, having for a few hours difencum- 
bered the ſquare of the revolution of the 
guillotine, this bigh-prieſt of Moloch, 
within view of that very ſpot where his 
daily ſacrifice of human victims was offer. 
ed up, covered with their blood, invoked 
the Parent of univerſal nature, talked of 
the charms of virtue, and breathed the 
bope of immortality. When the foul 
fiend had finiſhed this impious mockery, 
he deſcended from the tribune, and walk- 
ed with great ſolemnity towards a gro- 
teſque 
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teſque kind of monument that was raiſ- 
ed upon the baſon in the front of the 
palace, which had been covered over for 
that purpoſe. On this monument was 
placed a miſhapen and hideous figure, 
with aſs's ears, which for ſome hours 
ſerved as an enigma to the gazing crowd, 
who knew: not how to account for this 


fingular appearance; till Robeſpierre 


having ſet fire to this image of deformity, 
which was deelared to be the ſymbol of 
atheiſm, its cumbrous drapery ſuddenly 
vaniſhed, and a fair and majeſtic form 


was diſcovered, emblematical of wiſdom 


and philoſophy. 
Atheiſm being thus n deſtroyed, 
the convention, attended by a numerous 


proceſſion of people, and preceded by 


triumphal cars and banners, marched to 
the Champ de Mars, where with much 
toil and coſt a rocky mountain had been 
reared, upon whoſe lofty ſummit the ty- 
rant and his attendants climbed, and 

from 
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from whence he once more harangued 
the people; and the feſtival cloſed with 
hymns and choral ſongs in honour of the 
Supreme Being. 
Robeſpierre on this day, intoxicated 


with his power, loſt fight of his uſual 


prudence, and diſplayed all the littleneſs 
of his vanity, He cauſed a line of ſe- 
paration to be made between himſelf and 


the other deputies of the convention, and 


marched at ſome diſtance before them, 
like a captain at the head of his band. 
He had the folly to diſplay his importance 
by keeping the convention and the aſſem- 
bled multitude waiting, and the ceremo- 
ny ſuſpended for two hours, while he was 
ſought for in vain: During the proceſ- 
ſion his creatures attempted to raiſe the 
cry of * Vive Robeſpierre !”” but it was 
faintly re-echoed by the ſpectators, many 
of whom followed him with © curſes, not 
loud but deep, which the poor heart 
would fain deny, and dare not.” | 


Two 


E 


Two days after this feſtival in honour 
of the. Supreme Being, Robeſpierre, the 
ſcourge of his creatures, compelled the 
enſlaved convention to pals a law, which 
permitted the revolutionary jury to con- 
demn thoſe who were brought before 
them, from their own internal conviction, 
without any proof whatever, or hearing 
any witneſſes; and which alſo ſuppreſſed 
the ſuperfluous office of official defender, 
or counſel; a privilege that Couthon, who 
made the report in the name of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, aſſerted conſpi- 
rators by no means deſerved“ . In other 
words, the jury were now authoriſed to 
paſs ſentence without even the forms of 
a trial. From this period, till the fall 


* Amidſt the definitions of ariſtocracy, when the 


law paſſed againſt ſuſpected people, Couthon in- 
geniouſly obſerved, that any good citizen was au- 


thoriſed to arreſt every man in tne ſtreet as an ariſ- 
tocrate, who held his head too much up or too 


much down, and alſo all thoſe who looked on one 
fide, inflead of looking you in the face, 
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of Robeſpierre, all the judicial ſolem- 
nities of the revolutionary tribunal con- 
ſiſted in reading over the names of the 
accuſed, who were immediately after de- 
clared by the jury to be guilty of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the ſafety of the French 
people, and the indiviſibility of the 
French republic. 

If any of the unhappy Sy thus 
proſcribed attempted to ſpeak in their 
defence, they were thus ſilenced by the 
preſident: © Tu nas pas la parole*;” 
and if they perſiſted in declaring their 
innocence, they were put what was called 
«hors de debats ;” that is, ordered im- 
mediately out of the court, condemned 
in their abſence, and. ſent to execution, 
6 J was not in priſon when this con— 
' ſpiracy took place,” cried the viſcounteſs 
de Noailles, madame de la Fayette's fiſter. 
But you would have been in the con- 
ſpiracy if you had been there, anſwered 


* It is not your turn to ſpeak,” 


the 


that cheerful reſignation, and often with - 


EC a i 


the preſident; and this unfortunate lady, 
the mother of three children, periſhed 
with her own mother and grandmother. 
Madame de la Fayette being 1n another 
priſon was, in the hurry of forming the 
liſts of death, forgotten when her family : 
ſuſfered—and ſtill lives. From this pe- 4 
riod the priſons became the ſcenes of un- 
exampled horror and deſpair. Till now, 
the crowds by which they were inha- 
bited had ſubmitted to their fate with - 


that careleſs gaiety, which is buoyant at 
a Frenchman's heart- in circumſtances 
that would altogether overwhelm the 
ſinking ſpirits of the people of other 
countries. The houſes allotted for the 
priſons of the ſuſpected perſons were 
for the moſt part hotels of emigrants, 
which were placed in the moſt agreeable 
fituations of Paris, with extenſive gardens, 
and commanding beautiful views of the 
country. Such habitations had nothing 
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of that gloom and darkneſs which we 


uſually aflociate with the idea of a priſon, 
and they were peopled with the beſt ſo- 
ciety of Paris. 

The ladies were attentive to the 
duties of the toilette, the gentlemen 
were polite and aſſiduous, and the 
court: yard of the Luxembourg, the con- 
vent of St. Lazare, and ſome other pri- 
ſons, exhibited of an evening almoſt as 
much brilliancy and gaiety as the Thuil- 
leries or the Champs Eliſèes. Muſic 
and literature had their amateurs. At the 
Luxembourg, ſelect circles were formed 
to hear lectures from men of letters, 
ſometimes on chemiſtry, ſometimes on 
aſtronomy. At St. Lazare, ladies ſent 
invitations to dinner from the cori idor of 
Frimaire to the corridor of Floreal, with 
the ſame formalities as formerly from 
their reſpective hotels. Sometimes cards, 
ſometimes bouts- rimẽs, charades, and 
epigrams beguiled the evening of its 

length, 
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length, and thus the days of captivity 
rolled on“. They were indeed embit- 
tered by one hour of mournful melan- 
choly, and one of trembling terror: the 
firſt when the evening paper arrived, 
and the liſt of the victims of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal was read over, among 
whom the priſoners ſeldom failed to find 
ſome friend or acquaintance to lament, 
But this was a ſenſation of gentle ſadneſs, 
compared to that turbulent diſmay ex- 


cited by the hoarſe voice of the turnkey - 
ſounding at midnight through the long 


galleries the knell of ſome devoted vic- 
tim, who was called upon to riſe, in 


* The maiſons d*arret were now fo multiplied 
that almoſt every ſtreet of Paris had its priſon, and 
in ſome of the ſmaller hotels the revolationary laws 


were leſs rigorouſly obſerved than in thoſe which 


contained a great number of priſoners. Inſtead of 
giving a ſketch myſelf of one of theſe milder abodes 
of captivity, 1 ſhall tranſlate a letter written to me 
on that ſubje& by M. Maron, the proteſtant miniſter 
at Paris, ; 
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1 
order to be led to the Conciergerie by 
gendarmes ſent for that purpoſe from 
the revolutionary tribunal. Still, how- 
ever, amidſt the tears which the priſoners 
ſhed over their loſt companions, many of 
them cheriſhed the fond hope that they 
themſelves ſhould eſcape. But the law 
of the 22d of Prairial tore away every 
illufion of the imagination or the heart, 
and diſplayed the general proſcription 
of the priſoners in all its extent of horror, 
It was no longer a ſolitary individual 
who was called to death; multitudes were 
ſummoned at once. Every returning 
night, long covered carts drawn by four 
horſes entered ſucceſſively the court- 
yards of the different priſons. When- 
ever the trampling of the horſes” feet was 
heard, the priſoners prepared themſelves 
for their doom. The names of the vic- 
tims marked for execution the following 
day were called over, and they were in- 


ſtantly hurried into theſe gloomy hearſes. 
The 


( 99 ) 


The huſband was ſcarcely allowed time 


to bid his wife a laſt farewell, or the mo- 
ther to recommend her orphan children 
to the compaſſion of ſuch of the priſoners 
as might ſurvive the general calamity. 
At the priſon of the Luxembourg, an 
hundred and ſixty-nine victims were in 
one night torn.from their beds, and led to 
the grated dungeons of the Conciergerie, 


— 


that priſon over the gates of which might 


with equal proprieey have been written, 
the ſame as over that of the infernal region 
of Dante, « * Laſciate ſperanza voi ch'en- 
crate ;” for here it might literally be ſaid, 
© hope never came, that comes to all.“ 
have ſeen the Conciergerie, that abode 
of horror, that anti-chamber of the tomb. 


I have ſeen thoſe infectious cells, where 


the priſoners breathed contagion, where 
the walls are in ſome places ſtained with 


the blood of the maſſacres of September, 


and where a part of the ſpacious court- 


* Let him loſe all hope who enters here.“ 
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yard, round which the grated dungeons 
are built, remains unpaved fince that pe- 
riod, when the ſtones were taken up for 
the purpoſe of burying the dead. I have 
ſeen the chamber where the perſons con- 
demned by the revolutionary tribunal 
ſubmitted to the preparatory offices of the 
executioner ; where his ſciſſars cut off the 
laviſh treſſes of the youthful beauty, and 
where he tied her tender hands behind 
her waiſt with cords. Merciful Heaven! 
and among thoſe who have thus ſuffered 
were perſons to whom my heart was 
bound by the ties of friendſhip and af— 
fection.ä— But though I have ſurvived 
ſach ſcenes, they have left upon my 
heart that ſettled melancholy which never 
can be diſſipated. For me, the world has 
loſt its illufive colouring ; its fairy ſpells, 
its light enchantments have vaniſhed; and 
death, the idea-moſt familiar to my ima- 
gination, appears to my wearied ſpirit 
the only point of reſt. 

The uſual pretext for thoſe murders 
in 


8 
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in maſs, which were practiſed at this pe- 
riod, was that of a conſpiracy in che pri- 
ſons; a vague and wide term which the 
tyrants might interpret at their pleaſure, 
and which gave them the power of in- 
cluding whatever perſons and whatever 
numbers they thought proper. Spies were 
placed in every priſon, who, after making 
out their liſts of proſcription as they were 
directed by the tyrants, declared that a 
conſpiracy exiſted, of which thoſe marked 
on the liſts were the authors, or accom- 
plices. Perſons who had never ſeen or 
heard of each other till that moment, were 


often brought together from different pri- 


ſons to take their trial for the ſame con- 
ſpiracy: and when the decemvirs wiſhed 
to get rid of any particular individual, he 
was without any heſitation added to what 
was called the feurnee, the batch ; for ſuch 
was the appellation given to the crowds 
diagged together to the guillotine, and 
with ſuch terms of jocular familiarity was 

F 3 mourn- 
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mourning humanity inſulted. Sometimes 
the perſons accuſed 'only received their 
act of accuſation as they were led up to 
the tribunal. Sometimes in the hurry, 
confuſion, and careleſſneſs with which 
theſe indictments were made out; one 
perſon was miſtaken for another. The 
dũcheſs of Biron, among other inſtances, 
went to the tribunal with an act of accu- 
ſation which was deſtined for her ſteward. 
The indifference of the tribunal with re- 
ſpe to ſuch errors enabled monſ. Loi- 
ſerolles, at fixty years of age, to deceive 
his barbarous judges, by dying for his 
ſon, a youth in his twenty-firft year. It 
was obſerved, that this generous parent, 
who thus a ſecond time gave life to his 
child, anſwered with uncommon alacrity 
when his name was called upon, and went 
with a look of exultation to the ſcaffold. 
Perhaps hiſtory does not offer a more af- 
fecting inſtance of parental tenderneſs, 
making the voluntary ſacrifice of life to 
: fave 


( | 268-3 
{ave the object of its affection. But tins 
extraordinary epocha called forth the 
lights and ſhades of the human character 
in all their ſtrongeſt colouring. The laſt 
exceſſes of ferocious crimes were con- 


traſted by the ſublime enthuſiaſm of the 


virtuous affections, ſhedding their ſweet- 
neſs like ſolitary flowers over the wilder- 
nels where ſerpents hiſs, and beaſts of the 
foreſt howl; and by the nobleſt efforts 
o fheroical philanthropy bidding us ceaſe 
to deſpair of humanity, and converting 
the throb of indignant horror into the 
glow of ſympathetic admiration ;z—bid- 
ding us turn from the tribunal of blood, 
from Robeſpierre and his jury of aſſaſſins, 
to Loiſerolles dying for his child; to 
madame Berenger, led in the bloom of 


life to execution with her parents, and, al- 


together forgetful of herſelf, ſeeking only 
to ſupport the ſinking ſpirits of her mo- 
ther; to madame Bouſquet, the ſiſter- 
in- law of Guadet, ſcorning the impious 
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laws which puniſhed humanity with 
death, affording ſhelter to her proſcribed 
friends, and dying with them on the ſcaf- 
fold for having done ſo. 

Among the multitudes who periſhed 
at this period, all were not armed with 
the ſame fortitude; and ſometimes, even 
when tyranny ſpared the life of its vic- 
Lim, its cruel perſecutions bereaved the 
ſufferer of reaſon. Of this mademoiſelle 
was a melancholy inſtance, This 
unfortunate young lady ſaw her father, 
her mother, and ſeveral of her relations 
dragged to the ſcaffold : ſhe alone was 
ſpared, and remained a priſoner at the 
Conciergerie. Along the gloomy vaults 
of that terrific priſon, by the dim light 
of ſickly lamps, ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw the 
mangled ſpectres of her murdered pa- 
rents, and in a ſhort time became entirely 
| bereft of reaſon. She obſtinately refuſed 
all ſuſtenance, and remained motlonlels as 
a ſtatue, holding to her bolom her parrot, 

whom 


% 


( $1 
whom ſhe had inſiſted on bringing with 
her to her dungeon. When conjured by 
the other priſoners to take ſome nouriſh- 
ment, ſhe only anſwered, “ * Je rai beſoin 
de rien.“ © But your parrot,” ſaid they, 
*« your poor parrot is hungry.” Non,“ 
ſhe conſtantly replied, “non, il n'a be- 
ſoin de rien Mon paroquet eſt comme 
moi il n'a beſcin de rien.” The tyrant 
has fallen, and the dungeon of this un- 
fortunate young lady 1s thrown open — 
but alas! for her, recr:{s and freedom 


have come too late—her reaſon is gone 


for ever! 

The Poliſh princeſs Lubomirſka uni- 
ted with ſuperior talents all the charms 
of early youth and diſtinguiſhed beauty, 
She had been-cravelling through different 
countries of Europe; and two years ſince 
was compelled to leave Berne in Switzer- 
land, on account of the attachment ſhe 

* „ want nothing.—No, he wants nothing. 


My parrot is like me, he wants nothing.“ 
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had avowed to the cauſe of the Freneh 
revolution. She came with her huſband 
to Paris, and cultivated the ſociety and 
friendſhip of Vergniaud and of other de- 
puties of the convention, who were the 
moſt eminent for their talents and their 
zeal for liberty. This democratic prin- 
ceſs, to whom a true republican would have 
offered a civic crown, became an object of 
reſentment to the vindictive Robeſpierre, 
on account of her friendſhip for ſome 
members of the Gironde: ſhe was thrown 
into priſon, from thence ſent to the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and condemned by 
the jury of aſſaſſins to die, Being in a 
ſtate of pregnancy, her execution was de- 
ferred. In the mean time her friends gave 
information of her danger to Koſciuſko, 
the Poliſh general, and deſired his inter- 
poſition in her behalf, Koſciuſko inſtant- 
ly diſpatched a letter to Robeſpierre, de- 
claring that the princeſs Lubomirſka had 
ever ſhewn the moſt devoted attachment 

to 


mY 
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to the principles of liberty, and conjuring 
Robeſpierre to ſpare the life of a zealous 
friend to the common cauſe in which 
France and Poland were engaged. Ro- 
beſpierre, after reading the letter, ex- 
claimed, © Quoi ! grace pour une prin- 
ceſſe Ah, Koſciuſko !—Quon la guil- 
lotine.” The unhappy princeſs, having 
miſcarried, was immediately ſent to ex- 
ecution.ä— Two days before the fall of 
Robeſpierre, eight women who had been 
reſpited having declared themſelves preg- 
nant, were dragged to the ſcaffold. Among 
this number was the princeſs of Monaco. 
As ſhe paſſed along the court of the pri - 
ton, ſhe ſaid to the priſoners who were al- 


ſembled to ſee the ſad proceſſion, and bid 


a laſt farewell to the companions of their 
misfortunes, ©* I go todeath with the calm- 
neſs which innocence inſpires, and wiſh 
youfrom my ſoul a better fate.” Then ad- 


* « What! pardon for a princeſs!—Ah, Koſ- 


ciuſko !—Let her be guillotined.“ 
F6 dreſſing 
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dreſſing herſelf to one of the turnkeys 
who was leading her towards the cham- 
ber where the executioner waited to bind 
the victims, „“I have one favour to ak 


you,“ faid ſhe, taking a packet from her 


boſom, „will you promiſe to grant it? 


This packet contains my hair: I im- 


plore your compaſſion, I conjure you in 
my own name,. in the name of all who 
hear me, fend it to my ſon, to whom it is 
directed; ſwear to me in the preſence of 
thoſe virtuous perſons, whom the ſame 
deſtiny as mine awaits, that you will 
render me this laſt ſervice which I re- 
quire of humanity.“ The diſmay and ter- 
ror of one of her women who was involved 
in the proſcription, formed a ſtriking 
contraſt to the firmneſs ſhe herſelf diſ- 
played. Take courage, my dear friend,” 
cried the princeſs, „ take courage, it is 
the guilty only who ought to fear,” — 
The priſon of Port Libre offered an af- 
fecting ſpectacle of filial. piety. Madame 


Lacha- 


ys A 
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Lachabeauſſiere, in conſequence of a ma- 
lignant denunciation made againſt her by 
her ſon- in-law, was not only dragged to 
priſon, but placed in a dungeon in cloſe 
confinement till the moment arrived when 
ſhe was to appear before the tribunal. 

Her daughter, madame Maleſſi, who was 
already confined in another priſon, pro- 
cured leave to be transferred to that 
where her mother was immured, whom 
by tears and ſupplications ſhe obtained 
permiſſion to ſee. Madame Lachabeauſ- 
ſiere was taken out of her dungeon, and 
led to her daughter, who flew towards 
her, and, throwing her arms round her 
neck, remained a long time preſſing her 
mother to her boſom, and without power 
to articulate aword. Alter this melancholy 
interview, madame Lachabeauſſiere was 
led back to her dungeon. Her fitu- 
ation affected her daughter fo deeply that 
ſhe became bereft of her reaſon. Some- 
times ſhe took up her needle-work for a 

few 
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few moments; then throwing it aſide, roſe 
with precipitation, and flew.along the gal- 
leries of the priſon till ſhe reached her mo- 
ther's cell. She uſually ſeated herſelf at 
the door, and liſtened attentively : when 
the could hear nothing, ſhe uſed to weep 
bitterly, and repeat again and again in a 
tone of deſpair, ** Oh, my mother! Oh, 


my tender, my unfortunate mother!” She 


often remained many hours together, ſeat- 


ed upon the ſtone- floor, and ſhe was in a 


ſtate of pregnancy. Her hair hung diſhe- 
velled over her ſhoulders, her eye ſeemed 
bent on vacancy, her cheeks were ſome- 
times fluſhed with deep red, and ſome- 
times of a deadly paleneſs, and ſhe was 
often ſeized with convulfive faintings. 
Every day ſhe carried the greateſt por- 
tion of her food to her mother, who 
without this ſuccour would have often. 
wanted ſufficient nouriſhment for her ſup- 
port. It is ſoothing to add, that madame 
Lachabeauſſiere was ſnatched from death 

by 


: (nr 

by the fall of the tyrant, and that her 
tender and virtuous daughter is reſtored 
to reaſon. 4 ee 

While the tyrants, far from finding any 
ſatiety of blood in their daily murders, 
were erecting new ranges of ſeats in the 
hall of the revolutionary tribunal, ſuffi- 
cient to contain an hundred inſtead of 
fifry accuſed perſons, death now hovered 
in a new form over the priſons. The 
adminiſtrators of the police went to each 
priſon attended by a ſtrong guard, and 
ordered the priſoners to be ſhut up in 


their reſpective chambers, and not ſuf- 


fered to have any communication till the 
purpoſe of the viſit was effected. They 
then went ſucceſſively to every apart- 
ment, and demanded of the priſoners 
their knives, ſciſſars, razors, buckles, 
watches, and all the money they had in 
their poſſeſſion, Theſe unhappy perſons, 
being altogether ignorant of the object of 


the viſit, had no time to conceal any thing, 
and 
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and were ſtripped of all they had except 
fifty livres in paper, which each priſoner 
was ſuffered to retain in order to pay for 
his ſubſiſtance. But from this day fa- 
mine ſcowled along theſe gloomy man- 
ſions, adding to the pangs of mental ſuf- 
ferings thoſe of debility and diſcaſe. 
The priſoners were no longer permitted 
to receive their daily meals from their 
own houſes, or from a tavern; but were 
ordered from henceforth, in conformity 
to the laws of equality, to eat a la ga- 
melle“. Their food was provided for 
them at the rate of fifty ſous a day, by a 
cook placed in the priſon. Their nou- 


riſhment conſiſted of one meal in twenty- 


four hours, often too ſcanty to ſatisfy 


the calls of hunger, and ſometimes com- 
poled of ſuch nauſeous diet as the great- 
er part of the priſoners were unable to 
eat. 


* Out of one diſh at a commoa table. 


Age 


( 183 2 
Age and infirmity were denied every 
indulgence neceſſary to ſupport the diſ- 
ordered frame, or raiſe the ſinking ſpirits. 
A litile bread ſaved from this wretched 
meal, and water, was all that could be oh- 


tained during the reſt of the day *®. To 


this meal the priſoners at the Luxem- 
bourg, where nine hundred perſon swere 
confined, were ſummoned in a ſucceſſion 
of three hundred at a time, by a great 
bell, which called them to a hall, at the 
door of which ſtood the jailor, who had 
been an executioner under Collot d' Her- 


* Even the priſoners of war were compelled to 
ſubmit to this rigorous treatment, General O'Hara 
has ſince told me, that, after having avoided the ga- 
melle for ſome weeks on the plea of illneſs, he was at 
length forced to ſhare the common evil, His friends 
in England will be glad to hear that he is now re - 
leaſed from his lodgings in a priſon, and from a 
gendarme when he walks out, and is gone on his 
parole to Chantilly, 


bois 


A * 
A 


( 184 ) 
bois at Lyons“. This man was re- 
markably tall, big, and muſcular ; his 
arms were bare to the elbow ; he wore a 
fierce red cap, which had now become the 
ſymbol of blood, and looked as if he were 
prepared for a maſſacre. He only ſuffered 
twenty perſons at a time to enter the hall, 
and then flinging the door in the faces of 
the others, obliged them to remain in the 
paſſages till thoſe within were ſeated at 


the table. The hour of dinner paſſed like 


the other hours of the day, in gloomy 
and unbroken ſilence; for even the 
ſoothing intercourſe of converſation was 
now forbidden, under the penalty of be- 
ing dragged immediately before the tri- 
bunal, ſince the ſpies placed in the pri- 
ſons, whenever they obſerved two or 


* The keeper of the priſon at the time we were 
in confinement, Benoit, diſtinguiſhed in Paris by the 
epithet of the bon Benoit, had long before this pe- 
riod been turned out of office, being unfit to execute 
the purpoſes of his maſters. 


three- 


( 


three perſons talking together, inquired 
ſternly if they were forming a conſpiracy. 
What moſt occupied the minds of the pri- 
ſoners at this period was contriving the 
means of eſcaping from their tyrants by 
a voluntary death, which was now be- 
come difficult, ſince they had been ſtrip- 
ped of every inſtrument which could have 
ſerved that purpoſe. Such was the ſitua- 
tion of cheſe unhappy victims of tyran- 
ny, when on the night of the gth- of 
Thermidor the tocfin ſounded, and the 
city was called to arms. Many circum- 
ſtances, which I ſhall afterwards relate, 
led the priſoners to believe that theſe 
ſounds were the ſignal of a general maſ- 
ſacre. But the tocſin now rung the joy- 
ful, the triumphant peal of hberty, Be- 
fore I give you a detail of the ſcenes. 
which paſſed on the gth of Thermidor, 
I muſt trace the political events which led 
to that memorable epocha, and reſcued 
France from a ſtate which was the aſ⸗ 

toniſnment 


1 


toniſhment and ſhame of human nature; 
from a ſtate more terrible than all which 
the moſt cunning tyrant could have in- 
flicted upon ſlaves whom he had previ- 
ouſly diſarmed. And all this was ſuf- 
fered by a nation which called itſelf free, 
which had taken up arms to aſſert its 


freedom, and gained the moſt glorious 


victories in its defence. France, covered 
with all the laurels of heroic valour, and 
the terror of combined Europe, held out 
her neck to vulgar aſſaſſins and execu- 
tioners, inſtead of crumbling them into 
duſt.— Such are the ſtrange contradic- 
tions of human nature! The effects re- 
ſulting from the terrible impulſe of re- 
volutionary government upon the moral 
world, may perhaps be compared to 
thoſe produced upon the natural ſcene by 
the tremendous tempeſts which ſome- 
times {weep along the weſtern iſlands ; 
when the mingled elements ruſh forth 
in irreſiſtible fury, when the deluging 


Waters 


, 
waters bear away vegetation, trees, and 
rocks, and the whirlwinds ſhake the 
dwellings of man to their foundations. 
The ſtorm 1s paſt the enor- 
mous vapours have rolled away ——a 
ſoft light hovers on the horizon, and 
we are now left at leiſure to ſigh over 
the ruins that ſurround us, and lament 
the victims laid proſtrate by the blaſt. 
But let us hope that this ſtormy revolu- 
tion will at leaſt produce ſome portion of 
felicity to ſucceeding generations, who 
have not, like us, felt the tumultuous hor- 
rors of this convulſion of the paſſions, 
who will owe their happineſs to the 
ſtruggles of a race that is paſſed away, 
and whom they have never known; while - 
we, who have been ſpectators of the cruel 
conflit—we, who have loſt the friends 
we loved and honoured, are often unable, 
amidſt che tears we ſhed over their tombs, 
to confider * all partial evil as umverſal 


good.“ 


To 
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Paris, 15th Ventoſe, 


Vous, que les guichets, les verroux 
Ont acheve de mieux inftruire ; 
Mais qui voyez des jours plus doux 
Enfin a l'horiſon reluire ; 


| Aimable ẽlève d' Apollon, 
* Qui, ſur le ſommet du Parnaſſe, 
' Pres des Pope, et des Addiſſon, 
[ A deja fixe votre place: 


To Mis HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 


3d year of the French republic, 


— 


wh, 
OUS *, qui des bords de la Tamiſe 
| Delaiſſant les brouillards épais, 
wo Au milieu du peuple frangais 
| | | Cherchates la terre promiſe ; 
11 Vous, qui carreſſates long- tems 
17 Cette illuſion delectable, 
1 Comme s'amuſent les enfants 
ö N Des reves brillans de la fable; 


* M. Maron, when he addreſſes me in verſe, uſes 
a ſtyle of compliment which would have led me to 


omit 


( 119) 

You aſk me, madam, to give you a 
; ſketch of the maiſon d'arrèt, where, under 
the tyranny of Robeſpierre, I found my- 
ſelf ſhut up on a ſuſpicion of being /u/- 
ic, peted ; and like your countryman How- 
ard, active in your reſearches, you wiſh 
to add my little recital to your hiſtory 
of our revolutionary dungeons, I obey 

your orders, for 


Peut-on rien refuſer aux Graces, 
Quand la Vertu, quand la Raiſon, 
Inſeparables de leurs traces, 

Par vos accens, commandent en leur nom ?— 


cannot however promiſe you any very 
intereſting detail: the hotel Talaru, con- 
verted into a maiſon d'arret of the ſection 
Lepelletier, has been the ſcene of no very 


omit the poetry, if it did not belong to the hiſtory 
of the letter. Beſides, fiction is the privilege of 
poets, and the French language is {till that of gal- 
lantry, although the days of French chivalry are 
gone for ever. : 


remark- 


161 


remarkable events. It never was reck- 
oned in the number of thoſe fatal depots 
which were called the antichambers of 
the guillotine. But it is probable that 
it would have had its turn alſo. There is 
even room to believe that it would not 
have been long delayed, if the ninth of 
Thermidor had not, for our good fortune, 
deranged certain anthrepiphayical mea- 
{ures announced by Barrere in the fitting 
of the convention previous to that day. 
But I am anticipating facts; and as I 
have to write a journal, and not an epic 
poem, I ſhall kcep within chronological 
order, 75 
- Though my reſidence in Paris docs 
not exceed twelve years, | have witneſſed 
the building of the hotel T alaru, in the 
rue Richelieu, now rue de la Loi, near 


the national library, by the marquis of 
that name; who was firſt maitre d'hotel 
to the queen. Conſiderably reduced in 
his fortune by the new order of things, 

the 
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the citizen Talaru took laſt year the re- 
ſolution of leaving - bis hotel, and of 
withdrawing into the adjoining | houſe, 
which alſo belonged to him, and which 
was called the little hotel Talaru. He 
let the great hotel to one Gence, a ta- 
vern-keeper, who intended to make it a 
furniſhed hotel. Gence, on reflection, 
thought that it was not probable that 
any conſiderable number of foreigners 
would come to Paris under the preſent 
circumſtances, or that the citizens of the 
departments would now find Paris a very 
pleaſant abode; and fearful that he had 
made a bad ſpeculation, he was anxious 
to rid himſelf of the affair. We had 
now reached that diſaſtrous period when 
maiſons d'arrèt ſprang up in every quar- 
ter; when every ſeQion in Paris had its 
excluſive priſons at the ſervice of its re- 
volutionary committee; and Gence pro- 
poſed the hotel Talaru to the revolution- 
ary committee of the ſection Lepelletier, 
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#: if do be applied to this patriotic purpoſe. 
1 His propoſal was accepted, and the 
| agreement made; but I have never learnt 
1 what were the conditions. A German 
1 porter was put into this new priſon, and 
the mine became worth the digging.- 
| In reality, all whom their evil deſ- 
4 tiny led hither were made to pay for 
1 their lodging a moſt exorbitant price. 
1 Such was in a ſhort time the fate of 
[1 Talaru himſelf. He expreſſed a with, on 
account of his age and infirmities, to 
have a room to himſelf; and he obtain- 

ed this ſpecial favour at the rate of 18 

livres a day, that is, paying almoſt as 
much for his ſmall apartment as he him- 

ſelf was paid for the whole houſe. 

I was the eighth perſon who was lodged 

in a beautiful ſaloon on the ground floor 

towards the garden. We each paid 

four livres a day. This ſaloon therefore 

brought in three hundred livres a decade, 
nine hundred and ſixty livres a month, 
1 ten 


61230 

ten thouſand two hundred and fifty livres 
a year; and the whole hotel was let by 
the proprietor for ſeven thouſand livres. 
What became of this exorbitant rent, 
and among whom were the ſpoils divided, 
as | have never been in the ſecret, I can 
give no information on that head. 

On the 10th of Thermidor we were 
about two hundred priſoners. » pre 

If any perfon complained of theſe ex- 
tortions, he was anſwered, © Citizen; you 
are at liberty to leave this place, and if 
you like you may be transferred elſe- 
where.” But the fear of being thrown 
into ſome one of thoſe houſes which were 
premature graves, made us bear with re- 
bgnation the ills we had. 

It was on the 19th of Prairial that I 
exchanged my own modelt apartment for 
the fine ſaloon in queſtion. The order 
of the committee of public ſafety by 
which I was arreſted, did not expreſs in 
what priſon 4 ſhould be confined. 1 

| G2 alked 


( 124 ) 

aſked therefore the agent of the commit- 
tee, who was the bearer of the warrant, 
conjointly with two members of the re- 
volutionary committee of my own ſec- 
tion, if 1 might be allowed to chooſe 
my priſon? He anſwered courteouſly, 
that he did not wiſh for any thing more 
than to oblige me. | 


„ 
De m'obliger! l'aĩmable politeſſe ! 
Je demandai le Luxembourg, 

Il me fut fait ce refus net et court : 
Citoyen, je ne peux, car on s'y trouve en 
preſſe. | 
Les Carmes, citoyens ?Helas ! c'elt meme cas. 
' Picpur? C'eſt encor pis, ainſi qu'a Saint La- 
zare. | | 
Enfin, pour ſortir d'embarras, 
Je penſai demander d' aller droit au Tenare, 


- 


Happily things did not proceed to thrs 
extremity. I referred myſelf to the know- 
ledge and kind offices of my courteous 
agent, and he carried me to the hotel 
Talaru, I found on my. entrance an 

order 


44 
order of things altogether different from 
what I had expected. I thought that all 
the maiſons d'arret were at this period 
equally guarded, and treated with th2 
{ame rigour, and prepared myſelf for ſo- 
litary confinement and the gamelle. But 
found the communication amang the 
priſoners perfectly free: they viſited 
each other without any impediment, and 
even the communication without was 


attended with very little difficulty. I 
ſaw ſome receive their wives and chil- 


dren, others their friends and miſtreſſes. 
Perſons of both ſexes met together; 
every one amuſe himſcif as be thought 
proper, and fared as he liked. If it was 
not the image of liberty, it was at leaſt 
that of equality and fraternity; and I ſaid 
to myſelf, © Well ! if we muſt build our 
tabernacles here, ſo let it be! How many 
perſons whom I knew were much more 
io be pitied than myſelf! The art of 
contentment is to look not at what is 


to better, 
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1 
better, but what is worſe than our own - 
ſituation. 

Here then, for the third time ſince the 
inſtitution of the republic, was I depriv- 
ed de la clet des champs; © of the key 
of the fields.”—1 have perbaps more 
merit than many others in loving the 
republic, which has coſt me more per- 
fonal vexations than I had ever dreamt of 
ſuffering. 

The very day of its pci 
(21ſt September 1792, O. S.) I was 
arreſted at Seves, for twenty-four hours, 
from having met the municipality and 
the military force of the place, at the 
houſe of one of my friends whom they 
were come to take to priſon, and who 
was then gone to Paris to confound 
the calumny of his perſecutors before 
the committee of general ſafety. The 
firſt anniverſary of this ſame dap, 
twenty fuſileers took me from my bed 
at five in the morning, and I was 


lodged 


„ 1 
lodged in the horrible chambre d'arret 
of the mayoralty-houſe*. But I mult 
own that this laſt ume the proſpect was 
a little more alarming on account of the 
progrels of tyranny, which ſince the eſ- 
tabliſhment of revolutionary government 
ſtalked on with giant ſteps, and knew 
no bounds. ] acknowledge at the fame 
time to have felt that the perſpective of 
evil, when it is clothed with a certain de- 


gree of probability, is often worſe than 


the evil iiſelf. | | 
The daily ſpectacle of the miſery of 
ſo many good men whom I eſteemed or 


loved; the image which was ever before 


my mind of thoſe honourable veterans 


We were ſtowed up in that place to the number 
of one hundred and two. This room was much more 
Jreadful before an honeſt Swiſs, Louis Major, eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of corporation under the name of the 


feciety of perſed equality. This regulation wade the 


dwelling more ſupportable : I had the honour of 
being preſident twice n four hours. 
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in patriotiſm whoſe heads had been 
placed under the fatal axe; the audacious 
inſolepce of the wicked in every popu- 
lar aſſembly, which was cqualled only 
by their felly, and by the abject ſtupor 
of tte people of the higher claſſes, whofe 
name was now become a title of pro- 
{cription®, embittered my exiſtence more 

| than 


Had the hiſtorian Saltuſt been a witneſs of this 
horrid ſyſtem, and undertaken to draw ſketches of 
it, he might have found an exact deſciiption in a 
picture he has himſelf given, to which it bears the 
moſt perfect refemblance. 

In primo cæpere peffimum quemque et omni- 
bus inviſum necare: ea populus lætari et merito 
dicere fieri, Poſt, ubi paulatim licentia crevit, 
juxta bonos et malos lubidinoſe inter ficere; eæteros 
metu terrere. Ita civitas, ſervitute oppreſſa, ftultz 
letitiæ graves pœnas dedit—uti quiſque domum aut 
villam, poſtremo aut vas aut veſtimentum alicujus 
concupiverat, dabat operam ut in proſcriptorum 
numero eſſet. Homines incertiſſimi, quorum om- 
nis vis virtuſque in lingua ſita eft, forte atque alte- 
rius ſocordia dominationem oblatam in ſoleutes agi- 

tant. 


„ 


E 
than the rigours of impriſonment; tem- 
pered, I allow, by a great number of 
unhoped- for comforts, and by a ſtoical 
tranquillity of which I did not think 
myſelf 


tant. Quæ peſſimi et ſtultiſſimi decreverunt, ea 
bonis et ſapientibus facienda. Mollitia decretorum 
ſenatui dignitatem, Lepido metum detrahi.“ Sal- 
luſt. in Bello Catil. et paſſim in Fragmentis. | 
« They firſt began by putting to death the no- 
bility and clergy 3 and as the people felt no ſympa- 
thy with the ariſtocracy or the church, they diſco- 
vered great marks of ſatisfaction at their -proſcrip- 
tion, But when the tyranny became by degrees ſo 
confirmed that all claſſes were indifcriminately mur- 
dered, and every one ſhrunk with fear, the city 
ſuffered for its filly joy, by oppreſſion and horrors 
of every kind—fo that whoever coveted the houſe 
or villa, or even the plate and dreſſes, of any perſon 
uſed his endeavours to get him put into the liſt 
of proſcription, Men of doubtful character, whoſe 
whole courage and virtue lay in their tongues, tak. 
ing advantage of the ſtupidiry or indolence of the 
reſt, aſſumed abſolute power, and behaved them- 
ſelves with unexampled inſolence. Whatever theſe 
profligate and weak men decreed, the wiſe and 
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( 139 ) 
myſelf capable. Society was become to 
my feelings the Cape of Storms, my pri- 
ſon was the Cape of Good Hope. 

My firſt regrets were beftowed on the 
feſtival of the following day ; that which 
was celebrated in honour of the Supreme 
Being. My abſence from this national 
ſolemnity gave me pain, Notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been ſaid of the decree of 
the convention expreſſing the adheſion of 
the French nation to the immutable 
principles of all morality and all wor- 
ſhip, I cannot help obſerving that this 
decree is one of thoſe propoſed by Ro- 
beſpierre which I diſapproved the leaſt. 
Atrocious diſturbers of ſocial order, by 
carrying to their utmoſt length the moſt 
impious abominations, had thrown on 
' republican France a general odium. Juſ- 


the good were obliged to ſanction; and the 
convention, terrified into ſubmiflion by the commutee 
of public ſafety, loſt all its dignity, and ſunk inte 
regiſters of its imperial edits,” 

tice 


8 
tice had overtaken theſe perſons; but the 
coaleſced powers were not leſs careful to 
take advantage of this delirium, and diſ- 
credit the cauſe of liberty with their own 
people, by treating as at heiſts, that is to ſay, 
as univerſal diorganizers, its partiſans and 
friends. The national repreſentation was 
willing to give an authentic and formal 
denial to this calumny; and it is true that 
in this point of view the decree had a good 
effect. The convention never entertain- 
ed the abſurd idea of decreeing that 
God exiſted, that the foul was immortal, 
and that the French ought to believe this 
becauſe-ſuch was the good pleaſure of 
the legiſlature. It meant, by a declara- 
tion of a kind as new as the circum- 
ſtances were in which it was placed, to 
abſolve and exculpate a great nation from 
thoſe calumnious imputations ſeized on 
by its enemies to ſerve their views ; and 
I repeat it, all the friends of principle 
have applauded the decree, and I con- 

G 6 feſs 
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feſs that I was enthuſiaſtic in its fa- 

vour. | 

It was for its object, and not the 
mode of celebrating the feſtival of the 
20th of Prairial, tha: I regretted my 
abſence from it. The mode 1 had judg- 
ed before hand wculd be a ſeries of pan- 

tomimes and barlcgqui:.ad:s ; and during a 
long walk I had taken in the country a 
few days bcfore, I had lamented the dc- 
vaſtation made in the woods, and in par- 
ticular among the young trees around 
Paris; a devaſtation which extended over 
the whole ſurface of the republic, and 
of which our foas as well as owſelves 
will feel the ſad effects. 

I compoled, two or three days after 
my arreſt, the following couplets, in 
which 1 attempted to deſcribe my moral 
ſituation, and which I ſent to a few 
friends to comfort them on this point. 
They are ſet to the air of the“ vaude- 
ville de la Soirée orageuſe, which the 

affecting 


6 
affecting adieux of Montjourdin to his 
wife and bis friends have ſo much con- 
tributed to make the faſhion. 

FER 


Si de riches appartemens, | 
Si le luxe de la dorure, 


Des glaces, des tableaux charmans, 
Pouvoient adoucir ma cloture ; 

A mes regrets, à mon ennui 

Je devrois impoſer filence : 

Mais envain jy cherche un appui 
Propre à ſoutenir ma conſtance. 


II. 
O precieuſe liberté! 
Premiere paſſion du ſage, 
De ta paiſible volupte 
Rien, 1.c:as! ne nous dedommage, 
Nous ne reſpirons que pour toi, 
Ta ſoif jour et nuit nous tourmente ; 
En nous ſoumettant a la loi 
Toi ſeule encore es notre attente ! 


III. 
Dernier aſy le du malheur, 
Eſperance conſolatrice, 
De ton'baume reſtaurateur 
Prete-moi le ſecours propice ! 
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Qu'il tremble, l' ami des tyrans, 
Pret A leur vendre ſa patrie. 
La vertu venge ſes enfans 

Des forfaits de la calomnie. 

IV. 

Oui, par toi je dois triompher 
V'une malveillance perfide! 
Et que pourrois-je redouter, 
Vertu! couvert de ton egide ? 
Quand la paix regne dans mon ſein, 
Qge mon front en offre Pempreinte ! a 
Il ne peut ètre que ſerein, 
Alors que le cœur eſt ſans crainte. 


In this manner I accommodated my- 


ſelf every day more and more to my new 
dwelling, and every day the good com- 
pany increaſed by new arrivals. 


But by degrees the police of the houſe 


became more ſevere, and we were ſuc- 
ceſſively deprived of little comforts which 
we much regretted. 


Firſt of all the communication with 


our friends, ſo far as receiving their vi- 
ſits in our room, entirely ceaſed. It 


Was 
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was ſoon a particular favour to talk with 
any one for a few minutes at the door 
of the priſon. Soon after, the entrance 
of che news · papers was forbidden, and 
this prohibition was not one of thoſe 
things which affected us the leaſt. It 
was common enough, however, to have 
a news- papet ſmuggled in, and then it 
was privately handed about, and ſought 
after with anxious curioſity, for we ne- 
ver failed learning the death of ſome ac- 
quaintance or friend; but we were in- 
formed alſo of the fuccefs of our armies ; 
and their victories ſometimes compenſated 
for our individual pains and ſufferings. 

A ſhort time had elapſed, when in the 
chamber where I lodged we had a pre- 
cious reſource for intelligence, The firſt 
ſecretary of the Liquidation-office, the 
citizen Dutilleul, was one of our fellow- 
priſoners. He was ſo neceflary in his of- 
fice, that the director. general Denorman- 
die was authoriſed to put him in requi/ition 


every 


27 dats „ wr. ieÞ. 
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every time he ſtood in need of him, and 
this happened almoſt every day. At ſe- 
ven o'clock Dutilleul was ſent for at the 
maiſon d'arrẽt, and conducted by a gen- 
darme to his office, where he paſſed the 
whole day at work; and the grateful re- 
public put him under lock and key every 
evening. Judge how well he was queſ- 
tioned on his entrance; and it happened 
pretty often, that through inadvertence he 
had left the journal of debates and 
decrees” at the bottom of his pocket, 
In the meanwhile we killed the preſent 
time, and ſhut our eyes on the future, 
by play and bodily exerciſes; ſuch as bat- 
tedore and ſhuttlecock, and fives : we 
feaſted, read, and made bouts-rimes. I 
frequently partook of the two laſt amuſe- 
ments with a very amiable young man 
named R n, and we had a 
Muſe, who daily amuſed herſelf in ſet- 
ting up ſome prize, which my antago- 
niſt, I own, generally obtained, Till 

then 


E 
then we had neither of us had any idea 


ot our talent for poetical compoſition *. 
Et 


* I was one day employed in the exerciſe of a 


talent of another kind than that of making bouts- 
rincs, and which I alſo acquired in priſon, and 
that was waſhing the diſhes; when the boy who 
made our beds, being alone at that moment with 
me, looked at me at fiſt with an embarraſſed air, 
and then flared with aſtoniſhment while he a'ked 
me half a dozen ſucceſſive queſtions. © Tay, fir, 
are you a proteſtant ??? © Yes,” Did you know 
any perſon of Niſmes ?” Ves.“ ©. Rabaut St. Eti- 
enne?” „ Yes,” —His eyes gliſtened “ Are you a 
miniſter, ſir ?? „“ Yes,” „Of the Dutch embaſſy 
formerly ??? Ves.“ „ And now at St. Thomas 
de Louvre ??? “ Ves.“ -The boy burſt into tears 
* Good God! fir, is it poſſible that it can be you? 
— What ! you here! I can ſcarcely believe my own 
eyes. —And then wiping away his tears, he told 
me who he was, and talked to.me of Niſmes, and 
my reſpeQable friend Paul Rabaut, and his un- 
fortunate brother Rabaut St. Etienne. No, no, 
fir,” added he, © you ſhall waſh no more diſhes ; 
I will take care of that, and I beg pardon for not. 
having known you ſooner,” I thanked the good 
lad, and informed my companions of his offers. He 


rendered 
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„ 
Et voila du malheur Putilite palpable ! 
III developpe en nous le germe du talent. 
Rameauditde Laborde: - Helas! c'eſt bien le diable: 
« Que le ſort a ce drole ait prodigue Vargent ! | 
4 Il nous effagoit tous, fi, loin de Populence, 
« Son genie elit connu Vaiguillon de la faim.” 
Amis, du bien, du mal, admirons la balance : 
Ils concourent enſemble à la meilleure fin, 


What made me think in this place of 
Rameau and Laborde is, that this laſt, 
not the rival of Plutus but of Orpheus, 
was allo our companion in misfortune, 
and that I ſhall have ſoon to inform you 
of his fatal cataſtrophe, As to our 
poetical ſports, I ſhall communicate ſome 
of them, my dear madam, at the end of 
this letter. Even the charade, the logo- 


gryphe, and the acroſtic furniſhed us 
with amuſement, 


rendered each of us the ſame ſervice, which was 
worth fifteen livres to him a decade; and I was 
afterwards indebted to him for many little acts of 
kindneſs, 


L'ennuyeux 
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L'ennuyeux loifir du. couvent 

Parmi les moines tes fit naitre 
En depit du bon goũt; le meme ſentiment 

En priſon les fit reparaitre. 

Thus paſſed away the long days of 
Prairial and Meſſidor; Thermidor came. 
Till this time we had been ſoothed 
with the conſoling idea, that the hotel 
Talaru was only a depot of priſoners 
detained as a meaſure of general ſafe- 
ty, and not of thoſe who were termed 
ſuſpected; and that there was little 
apprehenfion of any thing - more than 
captivity, The fourth of this month 
robbed us of this aſſurance. Three of 
our companions were taken from us the 
preceding evening; Talaru, the pro- 
prietor of the houſe; Boutin, former 
treaſurer of the navy, known by his 
beautiful Engliſh garden, which he called 
Tivoli“; and Laborde, former valet-de- 

chambre 


*The French Virgil has ne theſe verſes 


to him: 
Tel que ce frais bonton, 


Timide avant-coureur de la belle ſaiſon, 


L'aimahle 
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chambre to Lewis XV. celebrated for his 
paſſionate taſte for the arts, and in particu- 
lar for that of muſic, in which he had been 
a great compoſer, and of which he had 
allo written the hiſtory, The day after 
q their removal was the laſt of their exiſt- 
b ence; and their heads fell with forty- 
three others under the. pretended axe of 
the law. | | 

An event of this nature darkened a 
| little the colour of. our ideas, from the 
8 {ad preſage which it offered, eſpecially 

to priſoners of a certain caſte, 


d Quand de Vetre au neant le paſſage eſt ſi bref, 
1 On ſe tate par fois fi le trone tient au chef. 


| Fallen from the hopes which the 


4 L'aimable Tivoli, d'une forme nouvelle 

Fit le premier en France ent revoir le modele.“ 
De Lirrr, Poeme des Jardins, ch. 1. 

He celebrates, two verſes aſterwards, the garden of 

the Deſert, which had been laid out with ſo much 

taſte by another of our companions in misfortune 


at the hotel Talaru, M. Demonville, 
greater 
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greater part of my fellow-priſoners had 
indulged of a ſpeedy releaſe, their gaiety 
and good humour were changed into 
looks of melancholy and ſorrow. They 
were aſtoniſhed and ſometimes impatient 
at my unſhaken philoſophy, The houſe 
now overflowed with waggon-loads of 
priſoners, who were brought up from 
the departments: the guard becams 
more ſtrict, and the rigours and pains of 
our captivity more ſevere. About this 
time I compoſed two couplets to the 
tune of the Marſeillois hymn : 


I, 


Chers camarades d'infortune, 
Compagnons de captivite, 

De notre diſgrace commune 
Conſolons-nous par Pamitie : 
De tous les revers de la vie 
Elle tempere la rigueur, 

Le bon droit vengera honneur 
Des efforts de la calomnie. 


Courage, 0 mes amis! bravons les coups du ſort! 
Vertu! (bis) c'eſt avec toi qu'on mepriſe la mort. 


II. 


6600 ) 
II. 
Retranchèé dans ſa conſcience, 

Le republicain geacreux = 
Doit bientot de ſon innocence 
Voir briller le jour radieux. 
Equitable moins que ſevere, 
La patrie, au gre des tyrans, 
Auroit-elle pour ſes enfans 
Ceſle de vouloir etre mere ? 


Courage, 0 mes amis! bravons Ies conps du ſort! 
Vertu! (bis) c*elt avec toi qu'on mëpriſe la mort. 


I had no doubt but that this ſyſtem 
of blood was drawing near its end“; 
but who was ſure of living to ſee it? 
None of us dared believe that it was ſo 
near. The eighth of Thermidor no 
paper could . paſs the portal, and Du- 


* I thought with Salluſt : Ego cuncta imperia 
erudelia magis acerba quam diuturna arbitror, neque 
quemquam a multis metuendum eſſe, quin ad eum 
ex multis formido recedat. In Fragm. 

The reign of violence is more cruel than laſting; 
and no one becomes an object of terror to the 
multitude, without feeling that the multitude is an 
object of terror to himſelf,” 


tillev] 
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tilleul had not been ſent for to his office. 
He went however the ninth. How long 
he ſeemed to us in returning! He came 
at laſt ; but his return was accompanied 
by circumſtances that appeared extra- 
ordinary. The keeper, holding him by 
the arm, hurried him acroſs the court, 
where we were walking, and waiting to 
ſee him; and led him up to his room, 
without permitting him to ſtop, When 
we joined him, we found his hps com- 
pletely cloſed with reſpect to what was 
paſſing, to which effect he had received 
expreſs orders. We were all ſhut up 
two hours ſooner than uſual, and enjoined 
to go to bed, But one of us, who had 
gone down into the court-yard for a 
moment between nine and ten o'clock, 
heard a * news-man cry diſtinctly in the 
ſtreets, 


- 


* For ſome days paſt the news-men had been 
enjoined not to cry their papers near the hotel. 
This 
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ſtreets, © La grande arreſtation de Cati- 
line-Robeſpierre et de ſes complices * !” 
He told us of this circumſtance ; and you 
may well imagine what an effect ſuch a 
piece of information produced on our 
minds. We knew at leaſt to what we 
ought to attribute the beat to arms, and 
the retreat which we heard ſome time 
after, We ſlept but little, and the net 
morning early we were informed of the 
whole. All then was ecſtacy: the coun- 
tenances of the priſoners were fcarcely 
to be recogniſed. As my dejection had 
not been very great, my joy on this 
happy occaſion was leſs immoderate. 


This man had been ordered by the ſentinel to 
march on, and hold his tongue. He anſwered, 
ſwearing a great oath, © There are a number of 
unfortunate perſons within; and they ought to 
know what is paſſing.” I was informed of this 
precious anecdote the next day. | 


*The wonderful arteſt of Catiline-Robeſpierr* 
and his accomplices!“ 
The 


«Ss 
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The ſame day I made this impromptu 
epitaph on Robeſpierre: 


Ci-git un monſtre abreuve de forfaits ; 
Tigre altere de ſang tyrant, ſuant le crime : 
Caligula, Neron, Phalaris, traits pour traits. 

La foudre, helas ! trop tard Va plonge dans Pabime, 


On the 10th and the 11th, priſoners of 
a pretty oppoſite deſcription made their 
appearance. 

On the 12th I was fer at liberty. I 
was the firſt in the houſe who was thus in- 
debted to the change of ſyſtem, and one 
of thoſe who leaſt expected it“. I did 


not 


1 


* On the examination of my papers, which was done 
by two members of the revolutionary committee of 
my ſe&ion, without myſelf being preſent, or any one 
on my behalf; a letter was found, I was told, from the 
mother of Godt: I was of courle her accomplice, and 


it 
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+ Catherine Theos was a fanatic who indulged in all 
the airy and fanciful dreams of Swedenborg, and, like 
other, fanatics, had a certain nuinber of followers, This 

Vor. II, s YO poor 
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not want much entreaty to go out: and! 
viſited my penates, my friends and my 
books, wich a pleaſure which the experi- 
ence only of the unfortunate can eſtimate. 


it was expected that I ſhould be tried with her. The 


very day after the fall of Robeſpierre, Yadier, that 


veteran in virtue, brought to the recollection of the 
public this valt conſpiracy, and informed the con- 


vention that he had a report ready, which would un. 


fold all its myſterious horrors, I ſaid to myſelf, 
% So many innocent people. periſhed as accomplices 
of L'Amiral, why ſhould I not periſh as the accom- 
plice of Catherine Theos?” What comforted me was 


the abſurdity of this accuſation, to which none of my 


friends, nor any perſon who had the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with me, could give credit. It ſeemed curious 
enough to aſcend the fatal cart, and get to the next 


world with the votaries ef the ſybil of the rue Con- 


treſcarpe. 


— 


poor woman was arreſted as a counter-revolutioniſt, the 


* 


tyrants of the day calling every thing they did not compre- 
hend, counter - revolutionary. She had the addreſs to flat- 
ter Robeſpierre; probably gave him ſome claim to rela- 
tionſhip ; and Robeſpierre protected her ſecretly from the 
fangs of Vadicr, who was very carneſt in making war on 
thoſe citizens of Heaven, and bringing them to the guil- 


i Before 
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Before I finiſh my hiitory, I ſhould do 
juſtice to the keepers, to whoſe care I was 
entruſted for fifty-three days. They 
werenotequally praiſe-worthy, but, taking 
one with the other, they were not much 
amiſs; and the agreeable aſpect of a bot- 
tle of wine or an aſſignat humaniſed them 
completely. 

I ſhall characteriſe Smydth by a ſingle 
trait, While the greater part of the jailors 
were followed by ferocious maſtiffs, his 
uſual companion was a ſheep [a ſheep 
with four legs *] which never quitted 


him, and which made him look more 


like St. John than St. Roch. 


Ainſi de mes arrets ſe termine Phiſtoire : 
O ſiecles a venir, daignerez-vous y craire ! 


1 Every perſon in Paris knows who the #<vo-legged 
ſheep were, and their abominable employment in the 
priſons under the tyranny of Robeſpierre, OT dif- 


ferent from the 


ñplacidum pecus, inque tuendos 
Nat um homines. 
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P. S. A fingular anecdote I cannot 

help relating. | 
Rouſſelin, one of my fellow-prifoners 
at the hotel Talaru, had been carried be. 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, and ac- 
quitted. He came the next day to viſic 
his old companions, and impart to us the 
good news, He informed me on this oc- 
cation, that a Dutchman called Van 
Hooff had been dragged to the guillotine 
at the moment when he (Rouſſelin) en- 
tered the Conciergerie, and that he lay 
down on the bed yet warm of this unfor- 
tunate man, who had juſt left it. Van 
Hooff was my friend; and his unhappy 
cataſtrophe affected me extremely. I was 
ſo much the more ſtrongly perſuaded of 
the death of Van Hooff, as it was an- 
nounced in ſeveral of the public papers: 
and you may imagine without much 
difficulty what was my aſtoniſhment, 
when, a fortnight or three weeks after, 
I received a letter from Van Hooff, in 
which 


* 


( 


wich he congratulated me on the 


juſt ce which had been done me, and 


begged me to wie my intereſt to procure 
him his liberty. ] haſtened tothe priſon 
of PleMs to ſce him, where he had been 
juſt transferred. He cleared up the myſ- 
tery of his reſurrection, by informing ene 
tha: the canmbals had guiliotined, from 
a miſtake in the name, a poor Brabanter, 
who was called Van Hove, inſtead of 
himſelf, Not having had it in his power 
to repair this error till it was too late, he 
had taken advantage of it, and acted the 
dead man till farther orders. 
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V. 


Tax ſurrender of L. yons, which took 
place ſome days previous to the murder 
of the deputies of the Gironde, contri- 
buted to haſten the execution of that 
atrocious deed. The Lyonnais had long 
ſtruggled againſt the commiſſaries of the 
mountain faction, who, under the pre. 
tence of an ardent zeal for liberty, were 
diligent in ſeeking opportunities for riot 
and plunder; and however flrongly this 
detachment of conſpirators were ſupport- 
ed by thoſe who directed their motions 
from Patris, they could not withſtand the 
indignation and vengeance of the citizens 
of Lyoas, who, rouſed by the dangers 
with which they were threatened, cruſhed 
their oppreſſors, the chief of whom, Cha- 
lier, they ſent tothe ſcaffold, The Lyonnais 

had 


(#108: ) 
had proceeded too far to hope for any 
mercy from the faction, who had now 


accomplithed their treaſon at Paris: and 


ſeeing the cauſe of liberty abandoned by 
the departments, who had made their 
peace with the traitors, they were driven 
either to ſuffer patiently the weight of 


their wrath, or prepare to oppole it. Of 


this dreadful alternative they choſe the 
latter; but finding themſelves unſupport. 
ed in the project they had at firſt formed 
of marching to Paris, they determined to 
defend their own city, In the mean time 


they employed the moſt honourable means 


to explain to the convention, that their 
reſiſtance aroſe neither from diſaffection 
to the republic, nor from any wiſh 
to form a federal government, of which 
they had been accuſed ; that they had 
{worn fidelity to the republican conſtitu- 
tion, and had iſſued orders to aſſem- 
ble the primary aſſemblies for its ac- 
ceptance, But reſiſtance for any cauſe 
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was now a crime, and this conceſſion of 
the Lyonnais only ſerved to increaſe the 
inſolence of their oppreſſors, who decreed 
that the city was in a ſtate of rebellion, 
and that all who had reſorted thither fron 
the neighbouring departments ſhould be 
treated as emigrants : for the conſpirators 
eaſily perceived that this city might form 
a central point of oppoſition, by col- 
teRing together all thoſe perſons in the 
ſouthern provinces who were averſe to 
the revolutionary- order of things. An 
army was immediately levied, and ordered 
to march againſt Lyons; and it was be- 
lieved that when the Lyonnais were in- 
formed thit the affair was about to be- . 
come fo ſerious, they would make no far- 
ther oppoſition. 

The general who commanded the con- 
ventionalarmy,endeavoured by proclama- 
tions to conciliate the parties, but in vain. 
His propoſals of pardon were rejected by 
thoſe who thought themſelves injured, 

| and 
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and who knew by fatal experience what 


degree of confidence was to be placed in 


the offer of tender mercies fromm the cruel. 
The Lyonnars were allowed three hours 
to deliberate on the gracious propoſitions 
of the general, but a diſcharge of cannon. 
returned their anſwer before the firſt had 
expired ; and though new proclamations. 
were iſſued, and on the anmverſary of the 
roth of Auguſt both parties ſent deputa- 
tions to celebrate that event together, the 
Lyonnais continued their warlike oppo- 


fition, and prepared to make an obſtinate 


reſiſtance. 


In the mean time the department of 


Mont-Blanc, formerly Savoy, was reco- 
vered by the Piedmonteſe, ho took ad- 
vantage of the abſence of the army which 
had been called off for the purpoſe of 


reducing Lyons; and the repreſentatives 
who conducted the operations of the ſiege 
wrote to the convention to repeal the de- 
cree which the conſpirators in their wrath: 
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had poured out againſt that city. The 
Lyonnais were as deaf to theſe conceſſions 
as they had been to the proclamations of 
the generals, who now proceeded to ex- 
tremities, and began the bombardment 
of the city, which was ſet on fire in ſe- 
veral places, and a great number of the 
inhabitants periſhed. Other proclama- 
tions followed this act of hoſtility, which 
met with the ſame reception. The black 
flag continued floating on the towers, 1n- 
dicating reſiſtance till death; and though 
the city, being unfortified, had nothing to 
defend it but the bravery of its inhabi- 
tants, no impreſſion could be made ex- 
cept by bombardment. The conſpirators 
therefore ſent their emiſlaries into the ad- 
joining departments to raiſe the people in 
maſs ; and, if any credit is to be given to 
the reports of thoſe who were employed, 
the beſieging army was re-inforced by 
other armies amounting to fifty thouſand 
men. With this re-inforcement the attack 

began 


ns“ 
began afreſh, the city was ſurrounded, all 
communication cut off, and the con ven- 
tion was informed that famine would 
ſoon effect what the obſtinacy of the 
Lyonnais had hitherto prevented. Du- 


ring three months theſe brave republi- 


cans contended againſt the numerous ar- 
mies that the conſpirators had aſſembled; 
and had not their ardour been checked by 
their commanders, they would all have 
witneſſed againſt the cowardice and haſe- 
nefs of their countrymen, by whom they 
were left unſupported, with the laſt drop 
of their blood. After having performed 
prodigies of valour, till they were over- 
powered by numbers, and reſiſtance be- 
came no longer poſſible, they endeavour- 
ed to effect their retreat, by forcing their 


way through the beſiegers: for accord- 


ing to the diſpatches ſent to the conven- 
tion they were entirely ſurrounded, In 


this retreat ſome ſucceeded ; but a great 


part were cut to-pieces, and the con- 
H 6 ventional 
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ventional army entered the city in tri- 
umph. 

With the ſavage joy of the famiſhed 
cannibal, when he ſeizes on ſome ſhip- 
wrecked wretch whom the waves have 
unkiadly ſpared from the fate of his com- 
panions, the mountain conſpirators heard 
of the reduction of Lyons. The com- 
mittee of public ſafety, through the organ 
of Barrere, in congratulating the conven- 
tion on the news, informed them that 
meaſures were taken to exterminate every 
fugitive; that no weakneſs, no mercy 
ſhould be ſhewn; and that this den of 
conſpirators muſt make ample reparation, 
and that this reparation muſt conſiſt in 
burying this rebel city under its own 
ruins. And left this moment of wrath 
ſhould be tranſient, left the indignation 
which had filled their capacious ſouls 
ſhould evaporate, theſe guardians of the 
public weal methodized their vengeance 
' þy a decree, which the convention ſanc- 
g tioned, 


4 


( 7 
tioned, that Lyons ſhould be razed to 
the ground, and ſtruck out of the cities 
of the republic. This “ great and vigor- 
ous meaſure, the total deſtruction of the 
city, was the only one that had eſcaped 
us,” the deputies in miſſion at this devot- 
ed place echo to their colleagues of the 
committee. They had already created 
military tribunals to judge the inhabitants; 
but complete extermination had not been 
within the reach of their comprehenſion : 
and leſt this example of vengeance ſhould 
be loſt to the world by fome miſplaced 
heſitation, by ſome ſentiment of weak hu- 
manity, the committee diſpatched one of 


its own members to direct and ſuperin- 


tend the execution. 

W hat had hitherto paſſed was ſcarcely 
the beginning of horrors. Collot d'Her- 
bois, a comedian, who had been driven 
from the ſtage for his profeſional in- 
capacity, but who had acted a conſiderable 
part in the conſpiracy, was gone thither 
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to give tragedy ſome original ſtrokes. 
Alas,“ ſays the eloquent reporter on the 
correſpondence of Robeſpierre and the 
extent of his enormities, ** the terrible in- 
ſtrument of death, erected only for the 
puniſhment of crimes, ſprings up like 
poifonous plants over every part of the 
republic. It becomes naturaliſed under 
the oppoſite ſkies of the north and the 
ſouth : the frozen bear and the devour- 


ing dog-ſtar alike mourn over its fatal 
ſucceſſes. 


O! come; let us penetrate together, 
my fellow- citizens, acroſs thoſe fiery tor- 
rents, under thoſe ruined walls which 
ſeem crumbling down to threaten us with 
ruin; let us paſs into thoſe cities hereto- 
fore filled with people, now widowed of 
their inhabitants; into thoſe new deſerts 
more frighiful than thoſe of Paran or 
Horeb. See them, like the hyena growl- 
ing fiercely over its prey Do you not 
perceive them like deſtroying demons 
ruſhing 


E 


ruſhing with their devouring torches over 


every monument of genius or of art? 


Theſe new Gengis, who have conquered 
neither Perſia, nor Egypt, nor Lybia, are 
anxious to make Frenchmen of the 18th 
century a race of barbarians, reduced not 
to the practice, but to the ſimple reading 


of the rights of man, as the Saracens were 


heretofore inſtructed in the —_— of 
the Koran. 

« Look for a moment with us, on theſe 
vile dilapidations of the treaſures of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus ; obſerve thoſe evil 
principles, thoſe Arimanes, who have 


been diſputing with each other for twelve 


months palt the palpitating limbs of our 
diſmembered country ! What were they, 
and what are they now, thoſe founders of 
committees of demolition, thoſe creators 
of ruins? Vile ſlaves, trembling in the 
preſence of the mighty. 


ce It is the conſpiracy of folly and of 


crimes united againſt genius and virtue. 


It 
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It is the inſurrection of robbery againſt 
the precept of mine and /hine. It is the 
reign of private vengeance and the moſt 
abject paſſions. 

O Lyons! city celebrated - for thy 
commerce, who is this no Geng1s*, who, 
with the axe and the thunder in nis hand, 
pours down on thy walls, and ruthes on 
to avenge the injuries of Themugin ? It 
1sfiniſhed, and thy ruin is ſworn !” 

It is unneceſſary to aſk of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, as I have ſometimes done, the 
hiſtory of their woes—their tyrants blazon 
themſelves their crimes to the open day, 
and invite you to read the black cata- 
logue of their enormities. In deſtroy- 
ing a rebel city,” ſays Collot, © we ſhall 


* Gengis, unknown and deſpiſed under the name 
of Themugin, returned as a conqueror to avenge 
the inſults which he had received. Collot, who 
knew profeſſionally the parts which the Tartar had 
played, is accuſed of having taken him for a model, 
and of having avenged, like him, private injuries. 

con- 


1 


conſolidate the reſt. We muſt leave no- 
thing but alhes. We demoliſh with can- 
non balls, and wich exploſions like thoſe 
of mines. When ſuch were his principles, 
his projects, and his exploits, it would 
be trifling to ſtop to talk of individual 


diſtreſſes to relate how he ordered three 


ladies, who had thrown themſelves at his 


feet to implore his mercy, to be tied for 
fix hours to the ſcaffold where their huſ- 
bands were to be executed ; or to fpeak 


of the execution of a young heroine, who 


had ſhewn prodigies of valour during the 
ſiege. Theſe were only interludes in this 
great tragedy, one of whoſe languiſh- 


ing actors in his exiſting correſpoadence 


writes, that ſince the guillotine has been 
at work, his health has been eſtabliſhed; 
that every thing goes well, and is ex- 
pected to go better; - ſince it is found,“ 
continues he, “ that the guillotine 1s not 
ſufficiently expeditious, and in a few days 
three or four hundred will be diſpatched 
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at a time; and the houſes are faſt demo- 
liſhing.“ 

This was no empty menace the tra- 
gedian executed what this ſavage had 
promiſed. —** The guillotine and fuſillade 
do not go amiſs,“ ſays he; ſixty, eighty, 
two bundred at once are ſhot, and every 
day care is taken to arreſt a ſufficient 
number, ſo as not to leave the priſons 
empty.“ But ſtill theſe were ordinary 
means. This new Salmoneus was not 
contented with the inſignia of the god, he 
panted to imitate his deſtroying power; 
and accordingly ſome of the miſerable 
inhabitants were placed before batteries of 
cannon; and while they were ſhattered and 
torn in pieces by the aritllery, though the 
greater part were |cft to be diſpatched the 
following day by the ſpades of thoſe who 
came to bury them, Collot amuſed him- 
ſelf in beholding the operation. 

During this waſte-of life, that of the 
property of the unfortunate victims was 

not 


E 
not more reſpected. It coſts four hun- 


dred thouſand livres each decade for de- 
molitions, writes one of theſe demons, 


who talks of re colonizing the country. 


More heads every day, more heads are 
falling. What ecſtacies thou wouldſt have 
felt, adds the monſter to his correſpond- 


ent, if thou hadſt ſeen this national juſ- 
tice executed on two hundred and nine 


raſcals! What cement for the republic 
We have knocked off five hundred; and 
when we have diſpatched twice as many, 
which we ſball do, things will go for- 
ward.“ 

Where then, it might be aſked, was the 
convention, while theſe horrors were exe - 
cuting? Where ? Alas! this convention, 
ſent by a free people to conſolidate their 
liberty, was ia chains. Had it been leſs 
enflaved, the decree, that Lyons ſhould 
no longer exiſt, would have juſtified the 
executioners. —Collot was notwilling that 
this decree of devaſtation ſhould remain 

a a figure 
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a figure of rheto:3c —he ſays fo : © The 
revolutionary army arrives the day after 
to-morrow, and then,“ continues he,“ 
ſhall be able to perform great things. 
Theſe conſpirators muſt ſoon be diſpatch- 
ed Lyons muſt exiſt no longer and ihe 
inſcription thou halt propoſed,” for this 
letter is addreſſed to Robeſpierre, con- 
tains a great truth, for hitherto the de- 
cree has been but an po ,. It will 
be your buſineſs to make it what it ought 
to be, and we will prepare the amend- 
ments before hand.” 

This was the private correſpondents of 
the monſter with Robeſpierre. But let us 
not conceal his language to the conven- 
tion itſelf, ** We are bardened,” ſays he, 
e againſt the tears of repentance—Indul- 
gence is a dangerous weakneſs—The de- 
molitions are too flow—We mult employ 
means more adapted to republican impa- 
tience. The exploſion of the mine, the 
devouring activity of the flame alone can 

expreſs 
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expreſs the omnipotence of the people: 
its will cannot be impeded like that of 
tyrants; it ought to have the effect of 
thunder.” And what anſwer does the con- 
vention return to its colleague?—The 
wretch for a whole year after retained a 
ſeat in the aſſembly. —lIt was the plan of 
Collot to baniſh thoſe whom he did not 
deſtroy ; for he found it difficult to carry 
his purpoſe into full execution; and after 
having murdered a part, and exiled the 
reſt, he diſcovered that he had fulfilled 
his commiſſion, and ſhould be able on his 
return to ſay with truth, that BEL © ex- 
iſted no longer. 

e What ideas! what fury!” exclaims 
the reporter: * it ſeems as if the moral 
world was fallen back into chaos. And 
theſe are legiſlators ! Alas ! if the Erebus 
of the antients had had its legiſlation alſo, 
it would undoubtedly have been more 
conſiſtent and more humane.“ ; 

We are at firſt tempted. to believe, in 

paſſing 
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paſſing in review theſe ferocious charac- 
ters, that all the monſters of the deſert had 
quitted their dens to ruth in on our cities, 
or rather, to adopt more natural ideas. 

we cannot help diſcovering the end of 
theſe horrible levellers, which was the de- 
ſtruction of commerce, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment not of an equality of happineſs, but 
of an equality of miſery, throughout the 
republic, 15 

It will ſcarcely be thought poſſible, 
yet it is very generally believed, that Col- 
lot was led to this vengeance on the peo- 
ple of Lyons for having hiſſed him when 
he acted on their ſtage. Thouſands of 
victims have atoned for the inſult offered 
to a wretched comedian; and this great 
city, which from the time of Auguſtus 
had been the centre of the commerce of 
Gaul, where he laviſhed his favours, and 
for three ages received the tribute of gra- 
titude in the honours that were rendered 
him, had now fallen under the ſtroke of 


the 
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the molt. vulgar of tyrants. Had theſe 
monſters looked for precedents for their 
cruelties, they might have found them in 
their prototype Caligula, for in this very 


city that tyrant once reſided: and the re- 


ſemblance of Caligula and Collot is ſo far 
ſtriking, that they both exerciſed their 
deſpotiſm over the ſame claſs of citizens; 
though the motives of Caligula appear.to 
have been more natural than thoſe of 
Collot, and his cruelty more diſcrimi- 

nate. 55 
While this tragic ruffian was acting his 
part at Lyons, others with principles as 
atrocious, though they were leſs ſteeped 
in blood, were carrying deſolation into 
other parts of France. Bourdeaux, which 
had been raiſing itſelf to the height of 
the revolution, was now a prey to the 
caprice of a young monſter who had not 
yet counted twenty years, and who was 
the valet of Robeſpierre in the commiſ- 
fion of crimes. The republican patriots 
having 
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having long fince fallen under the pro- 

cription, Julien's inſtiuctions and plan 
ſeem to have been. the eſtabliſhment” of 
ſauſculettiſin over the ariftocracies of com- 
merce, of muſcadiniſm, and of wealth. 
His correſpondence is as ſilly as it is atro- 


cious, and of its atrocity we may judge 


when he condemns the meaſures of blood 
already taken as being moderate and al- 


moſt counter-revolutionary. It appears 


that he was one of the firſt who had de- 
nounced the enormities of Carrier; but 
ages of puniſhment or repentance will 
not atone for the murder of Salles and 
Guadet, who were executed at Bourdeaux 
during Julien's adminiſtration, together 
with Guadet's father, mother, ſiſter and her 
huſband, the huſband's brother, and one 
of his aunts ; in ſhort, the whole family, 
excepting Guadet's wife, whoſe murder 
was delayed till ſhe recovered from a ſe- 
vere indiſpoſition, which happily laſted 
till the tyrants fell. 
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LETTER VI. 1 

No claſs of men were more intereſted 
in the preſervation of the abuſes of the an- | 
. : | 

cient government than the prieſts, When $ 
the conſtituent aſſembly leſſened the in- 1 
5 A 

fluence of the higher clergy, by ſtripping a 


| the church of its domains, and making | 
| i e 4 
0 the ſalaries of its miniſters more equal, i 
the national wealth was not only increaſ- ? 
c : | 
ed, but the great maſs of the prieſt- [ 
r . . 9 6 4 N. 
hood were ſatisfied with the diſtribution, {4 
r 3 , : * 
The majority of thoſe who had hitherto 1 
e : ; 5 _ 
directed the machine of the revolution | 


f were fully perſuaded that the prieſthood | 

ſhared but little in its ſpirit ; and, know. i 

ing that whatever does not keep pace 1 

with its career, retards its progreſs, had wt 

{ought at different times to diſſolve the ; 
Vor. II. I alliance 
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alliance of the church and tate alto- 
gether. They felt indeed that the article 
in the declaration of rights, which ſays 
ce that no one ſhall be diſturbed in his 
religious opinions,” mult be eventually 
ſubverſive of the. eſtabliſhed religion ; 


fince whoever believed it to be not only 


unneceſſary and expenſive, but hoſtile to 
the great principles of liberty, would 
murmur at contributing to its ſupport. 
A conſiderable part of the clergy re- 
fuſed to accede to the civil conſtitution 
which the conſtituent aſſembly had form- 


ed, alleging that in matters of religion, 
or 1n the regulations of the church, no 


one ought to guide their faith, or receive 
their obedience, but the perſonage who, 
in conſtant ſucceſſion from the great 
author of chriſtianity, had held the dele- 
gated power. This claſs had by their 
non-conformity loſt their employment, 
but they were not the leſs cheriſhed 


on that account by thoſe who thought 


- with 
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with themſelves, that man was made for 


the ſabbath, and not the ſabbath for man. 
The zeal of theſe non. jurors for the faith 
which they contended was once delivered 
to the ſaints, was too ardent to ſuffer this 


humiliation of the church in ſilence; nor 
was the vigilance of the friends of the re- 


volution leſs awake to counteract their ef- 


forts. The majeſty of the church, of which 


they believed themſelves to be the only 
true ſupporters, would not permit them 


to bow before the majeſty of the people ; 


and when the legiſlative aſſembly under- 
took to be the interpreters of the law, 


and enacted decrees for the baniſhment of 


the unconſtitutional clergy, they ſought 


refuge in the majeſty of the throne, the 


cheriſhed ally hitherto of the church, 


whoſe power was at this tune ſcarcely 


more confirmed than its own. 
The protection given by the court to 
the non-juring clergy haſtened the ruin 
I 2 of 


2 
of both. The king refuſed at firſt to 


ſanction the decree of the legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly, who however at length prevail- 


ed: and when the royal power was an- 
nihilated, which happened not long after, 
the prieſts were compelled to ſeek aſy- 
lums of charity, in foreign countries, of 
thoſe whoſe anceſtors had fled from the 
bloody perſecutions of their order, but 
whoſe injuries the ſons had forgotten; or, 


if ſtill remembered, they perhaps an- 


ſwered as Guiſe did to Poltrot, © If your 


religion enjoins you to murder, ours 
compels us to forgive.” 


The diſpoſition of the national con- 
vention was ſtill more unfavourable than 
that of the legiſlative aſſembly to the 


* Of the ſecret hiſtory of that eventful period 
which overthrew both the monarchy and the church 
in France, madame Roland has left us many curious 
particulars. The principal actors are now no more, 
except Servan and Dumourier—all the reſt having 


Periſhed on the ſcaffold, See Appendix, No. III. 
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civil eſtabliſhment of the clergy. The 
truth is, that the enlightened part of the 
country had conſidered religion as a per- 
ſonal thing. Thoſe who believed, of 
which the number was not very great, 
thought the protection of the ſtate no 
addition to its dignity ; and thoſe who 
diſbelieved, or, which was the ſame, con- 
founded the doctrines of chriſtianity and 
the eſtabliſhed church, thought that its 
alliance was not. only burdenſome, but 
pernicious. The great diviſions of the 
contending parties for the government 
gave the prieſthood reſpite. But no ſooner 
was this queſtion decided, and the reign 


of Robeſpierre eſtabliſhed, than the men 


of reaſon, as they called themſelves, re- 


newed the attack againſt the men of the 


church, who were unable to make any 
farther reſiſtance, 

The conſtitutional clergy had no pro- 
tection but that which was given them 


by the conſtitution now proſcribed, and 
I 3 had 
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2ad inſpired no intereſt in the,devotees; 
who conſidered them rather as apoſtates 
from religion, than defenders of the 
faith; and treacherous guides in the 


road of ſalvation, on account of their 


compliance with the law. 

A {tri adherence to the ceremonies 
and doctrines of the Romiſh church was 
not the only ſuperſtition that darkened. 
France. There was another of a more 
terrible nature, and more deſtructive of 
{ocial order, which was atheiſm. Vol- 
taire has obſerved, that a reaſoning atheiſt 
is a greater ſcourge to mankind, than 
the moſt ſanguinary fanatic, The com- 
mune of Paris had aſſumed this charac- 
ter; and, having twice contributed to. 
overturn the civil government of the 
country in the ſpace of a few months, 
imagined that the kingdom of the next 
world was to be taken by force as well 
as the kingdom of the preſent, This 
formidable project was . conceived and 

brought 
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brought to maturity in modeſt ſilence. 
The good people of Paris, who had 
troubled themſelves but little about re- 
ligion, but who 1magined that there 
might be ſomething good in it, as there 
is in the worſt of vocations, were ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed to ſce the archbiſhop of 
Paris, and his clergy, preſent themſelves 
at the bar of the convention; attended by 
the conſtituted powers of the department 
and the municipality, * to be regene- 
rated ;” that is, to abjure their former 
belief, and .make their new confeſſion of. 
faith, in which they declared that there 
was no other deity than liberty, no other 
goſpel than the republican conſtitution, 
and no other worſhip than equality. 
This illumination was not the reſult of 
the deep ſtudies cither of the archbiſhop 
or his vicars. The ſecret was imparted 
to him by Chaumette, the procureur of 
the commune, to whom it was diſcovered 
by one Clootz, commonly called Ana- 

3114 charſis, 


1h 
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charſis, a Pruſſian by birth, and ar 
atheiſt by profeſſion, whoſe hiſtory I 
have already related. Clootz had writ- 


ten a book, which he told, the conven- 


tion on preſenting it was the fruit of 
fifteen hours labour every day during: 
the courſe of four years. He alſo in- 
ſtructed them that this work, ſingular in 
its method and curious in its detail, over- 
turned at one ſtroke all ſects, antient or 
modern, of natural or revealed religion. 
—Of this work, which. © proved the 
nothingneſs of all religion, the conven- 
tion decreed the acceptance, and honour- 
able mention; and, thus armed, Ana- 
charſis ſet out on his travels to convert 
the world to atheiſm, There was ſome- 


thing maſterly in his firſt attempt; and 


had he been ſatisfied with the converſion 
of the archbiſhop and the commune, 
whom he brought to the bar of the con- 
vention, he might have enjoyed his tri- 
um ph in ſeeurity; but when he attempt. 


ed 
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ed to proſelyte the convention ' itſelf, 


Robeſpierre oppoſed the invader with. 


his doctrine of the Supreme Being, and 
Anacharſis was ſent to the priſon of the 


Luxembourg. There a friend of mine 
found him in daily controverſy with 
Thomas- Paine, who had juſt written 


«© The Age of. Reaſon,” for his credulity 


in {till. indulging ſo many religious and 
political prejudices. Soon. after, this 


vain enthuſiaſt was ſent by his polemic 


antagoniſt Robeſpierre to the guillotine, 
where many of his converts in ſucceſſion 
followed him, and among his pupils was. 


the archbiſhop. 


Many of the biſhops and prieſts who. 


were deputies in the aſſembly, and ſome. 


of the miniſters of the proteſtant faith, 


animated by the example of. the arch- 


biſhop, made their public recantation. Of. 


this laſt ſect one obſerved that, though 
his ſyſtem of faith inculcated, more than 
any other, moral obligations, yet, as the 


. great 
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great day of judgment was arrived, the 
reign of reaſon, the triumph of philoſo- 
phy, he muſt diveſt himſelf of his ſacer- 
dotal character, and become regenerated 
alſo, ſince, as he confeſſed, * tous les 


pretres dans tous les cultes ont toujours 
un peu de charlataniſme*.” 


The ingenuouſneſs in the members of 


one profeſſion provoked the ſame candour 
in thoſe of another. The prieſts having 
confeſſed that there was a little quackery 
in their adminiſtration of the next world, 
the phyſicians crowded to the bar of the 
commune, to acknowledge that they had 


been © un peu pretres” alſo, and that a 


little ſpice of mountebank dealing en- 
tered into their adminiſtration of this. 


Admitting that nature and reaſon were 


the belt remedies, they made offerings of 
their diplomas by which they had been 


* All prieſts of all religions have a little ſpice 


of the mountebank. 


. 


authoriſed 
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authoriſed to cure ſecundum artem, in 


direct contradiction to both; and this 


virtuous dereliction of their former prac- 


tice was rewarded with applauſes and 

civic inſertion. 
Reformation, as well as terror, was 

the order of the day: the ſearching eye 


of the commune left nothing unexplored. 


To the epuration of the prieſts and phy- 
ſicians ſucceeded that of the comedians, 
who had no profeſſional fins to confeſs, 
ſince they had acted their parts on the 
ſtage of the world without any diſguiſe, 
However, the commune thought that 
thoſe who had been in the habitude of 
perſonating princes, and nobles, and 


queens, and counteſſes, could little reliſh 
habits of equality, and therefore ſent to 


priſon both actors and actreſſes as ſuſ- 
pected. 


The ſpirit. of reform did not ſtop at: 


the conſecration of the ſpoils of the 
church to the ſervices of the ſtate. It 


I.6. ſeized: 
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ſeized on thoſe privileges which in alt 
countries, and under every eſtabliſnment 
of religion, have been acccrded with the 
common conſent of mankind, and on the 
exerciſe of which much of the order and 
happineſs of the world has been thought 
to depend. On our entrance into the 
world it is the prieſt who confers on us 
our moral exiſtence : in riper days it is 
he who hallows our affections ; and with- 
out his diſmiſſion we have been tanght 
to think that our road to heaven was not 
altogether ſecure, Of the two firſt of 
theſe functions, the legiſlative aſſembly 
had taken poſſeſion—the fathers brought 
their children to be regenerated at the 
municipal font, and the lover led his 
bluſhing miſtreſs before the altar of Hy- 
men, and received her from the hand of 
the civil officer, who pronounced their 
union “ in the name of the law.” The 
care of diſpoſing of the citizens at death 


yet remained to the church, and the fu- 


nerals 


(: 181 Y 
nerals cbntinued to darken the way in 
long proceſſions, till the commune ſeized 
om this laſt prerogative of the clergy, and 
decreed, that gay revolutionary colours 
of the nation ſhould take place of the 
funereal pall — the prieſts ſhould be 
changed into municipal officers, and the 
cemetery ſhould be called the place of 
' repoſe, where, inſtead of the hope of be- 
ing troubled with a reſurrection, the ci- 
tizen ſhould have the privilege. of ſleep- 
ing for ever. IP 

The church of- Notre Dame was 
changed into the temple of Reaſon; and 
the commune, with the divinity herſelf, 
attended by a ſplendid train, came to 
requeſt the convention to ſanctiſy with 
their preſence the conſecration. The 
Goddeſs of Reaſon was a fing blooming, 
damſel of the opera-houle, and acted her 
part in this comedy allo to the entire 
ſati: faction of her new yotaries. From 
her imperial throne, in which ſhe was 
borne 
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borne by four porters, ſhe deſcended tothe 
right hand of the preſident of the conven- 
tion, and by a decree received the fraternal. 
kiſs, as ſoon as the procureur of the com- 
mune, who attended as high 'prieft, or 
| maſter of the ceremonies, had announced 
her negative and poſitive character; © firſt, 
that ſhe was not, like the objects of the 
ancient worſhip, a cold and inanimate 
image; and next, that ſhe was a maſter- 
piece of nature; and that her ſacred form 
had ſo inflamed every heart, that only 
one univerſal cry was heard, No more 
prieſts, and no other gods !” 

When the deputies arrived at the 
temple, the Goddeſs of Reaſon introduced 
them to the Goddeſs of Liberty, who 
came out of the houſe of Philoſophy; 
to receive their homage, and beſtow her 
benediction. The enemies of the revo- 
lution encouraged thele follies, which the 
patriot diſavowed and lamented: and the 
philoſopher would only have ſmiled at. 
theſe. 


1 


theſe trahſient puerilities, had they not 
been mixed with atrocity and crimes. 
Alas! the reſpect for Reaſon was as 
fleeting as the reſpect for other ſtrange 
gods; for her altars were ſoon deſerted, 
and her high prieſts, and the divinity her- 
ſelf, were ſoon after conducted amidſt the 
applauſes of the people to the guillotine. 
Immediately after the regeneration of the 
metropolitan, thoſe who felt the ſame 


conviction of its neceſſity made con- 


feſſion of their ſins, and applied for the 


conventional bleſſing. This conviction. 


nevertheleſs was far from being general 


in either profeſſion ; for. though the con- 


ſtitutional clergy were attached to the 
cauſe of liberty, and rejoiced in the re- 


generation of their country, they did not 
imagine that the belief of reward in a 


future ſtate would make a leſs virtuous 
citizen of the preſent. This counter- 


revolutionary obſtinacy was held in great 
indignation. Though the commune had 


called 
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ealled on Reaſon, like the prieſts of 
Baal, “from morning until noon,” the 
votaries at her ſhrine were few. and ſoli- 
tary, and it became neceſlary for the 
bonour of the goddeſs, that more revo- 
lutionary meafures ſhould be purſued, 
Accordingly, attended by-the committees 
of the ſections, and the popular ſocieties 
of Paris, the municipality appeared a 
ſecond time at the bar of the convention, 
where, after a philippic againſt the unre- 
canting clergy, they demanded the {up- 


- 


preſſion of their ſalaries, and that thoſe 


who believed in * the tales of augurs 
ſhould pay them.“ The convention, who 
probably bad as little faith 4n augurs as 
the commune, had however more charity, 
and deferred the ſentence of famine, 
which the municipality had decreed. 
The commune, though it did not ſuc- 
ceed in the attack on the prieſthood, 
was more ſucceſsful. in its attacks on 


the church. The word of order was 
iſſued, 


( 
iſſued, and the ſtreets of Paris were filled 
with mock religious proceſſions. The: 
moſt ludicrous maſquerades preſented 
themſelves in every quarter; pioneers and 
artillery-men led the march, clothed in 
the ſurplices of the inferior clergy ; the 
national guard were arrayed in. the habits 
of the prieſts ; the revolutionary citizens 
of the ſection were veſted. in garments 
ſtill more coſtly ; the revolutionary ladies 
and the prieſteſſes of Reaſon had ſancti- 
fied themſelves with the dreſſes belonging 
to the Virgin, and St. Frances and St. 
Bridget; and the revolutionary committee 
had reſerved for their own decoration, 
with great prudence, all the garments of 
fine gold, embroidery and jewels, while 
the caps of the prieſts and the mitres 
were placed on the heads of the horſes 
employed in dragging theſe weighty 
ſpoils, which were to be preſented to the 
convention, Theſe offerings conſiſted of 
8 croſſes, 
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eroſſes, ſuns, vaſes, chandeliers, and 
chalices, apoſtles and ſaints in gold and 
ſilver, St. Anthony and his pig, St. Roche 
and his dog, and all the other ſaints re- 
giſtered in the calendar who were found 
to be of the fame metallic worth. From 
the convention, after undergoing the ſen- 
tence of condemnation for ariſtocratical 
and counter-revolutionary principles, they 
were ſent to be regenerated at the mint, 
and make expiation for the long ſeries ot 
impoſitions they had been practiſing on 
the world, by becoming, under a new 
form, the protectors of liberty and the 
republic. 

The wooden ſaints, who in moral and 
religious eſtimationwere equal, and often- 
times ſuperior, in paradiſaical rank to 
their brethren, though their conſideration 
in theſe moments of irreligious phrenſy 
was infinitely leſs, were committed, with- 
out remorſe, to the flames at the place of 


execution. 


G 
execution. And into the ſame unhallow- 
ed fire were thrown thoſe ineſtimable 
treafures which had been for ages the 
conlolation” of the ſuffering believer, 
and the refuge of the faithful and pious. 
Amid the facrilegious pile lay three eyes 
of the evangeliſts; a blue jacket, be- 
daubed with. paint, taken from the ward- 
robe of St. Luke; a piece of ragged tent- 
cloth, that had been purchaſed from the 
warehouſe of St. Paul, and his cloak, 


which had been left with Carpus; a. 


few of the coats and garments of St. 
Dorcas, which the weeping widows had 
ſhewn to St. Peter; all which, with 
other relics ſtill more precious, ſuch as 
ſome of the moveables belonging to the 
holy Virgin, with parts of her apparel ; 
the ſpoon and pap-diſh of the holy child; 
the head of ſome renowned faint of St. 
Genevieve's acquaintance; the bones. of 
the patroneſs of Paris herſelf, with her 
linen, and other property found in her 


chapel. 
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chapel“, of which age had obliterated 
the knowledge, with arms, legs, toes, and 
little fingers of illuſtrious martyrs, became 
the prey of revolutionary flames, kindled 
with bundles of the real wood of the croſs, 

But theſe civic (ſacrifices were not con- 
fined to the worſhippers of the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem ; the ſectaries alſo burnt with the 
ſame patriotic zeal ; the followers of Mo- 
ſes and of Calvin applauded theſe votive 


This holy ark had been regarded with religious 
awe, as the palladium of Paris, and a ſecurity for 
the protection of St. Genevieve, It had been eſti- 
mated at millions: but whatever might have been 
its worth in former times, it was now conſiderably 
diminiſhed, ſince the precious ſtones with which it 
was ornamented had been diſplaced by other ſtones 
of little value. The figures engraved on this ſacred 
utenſil were ſingular enough for a ſaint, On one 
ſide was Mutius Scævola, in the heroic act of 
Putting his hand into the flames, with Conſtantine 
the Great, and Jupiter and Hebe; while Venus and. 
Cupids were ſporting on the other. The faint had 


ſurely paid little attention to the outſide of the 
dwelling. | 


: | offerings 


C 1 
offerings of their catholic brethren. They 
beheld with ſecret ſatisfaction the down- 
fall.of a power of which they had been 


for ages the victims, while they depoſited | 


the precious ornaments and utenſils of 
their own worſhip, but without compli- 
menting the ſtate with the abjuration of 
their religious belief, In this madneſs 
- againſt ſuperſtition ſome method was 
obſerved. Almoſt every monument that 
bore the marks of genius, every relic 
that could contribute to the progreſs of 
the arts, was preſerved with care, and de- 
poſited in places of ſafety. Many a faint 
owes his reſcue from deſtruction to the 
chiſel of the ſculptor or the painter's 
{kill ; and, except in a few of the depart- 
ments, nothing was deſtroyed that was 
worth preſerving. 

The great depoſitory at St, Denis 
nevertheleſs ſuffered from this reforming 
rage. The crowns of Dagobert and 
Clovis; the ſceptres of Phihp the beauti- 

ful, 
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ful, and Henry the fowler; the ſilver hel- 


met and golden ſpurs of Charlemagne; 


and the rich variety of treaſure ariſing 


from the munificence of ſovereigns to the 
tutelary ſaint of France, were mingled to- 
gether in the crucible of the mint. The 
bodies of theſe monarchs and heroes were 


not treated with equal reſpect; for, as the 


edict had gone forth againſt every veſtige 
of royalty, and every mark or remnant 


of ariſtocracy, the tombs in which they 


had been for ages quietly inurned were 


forced to open their ponderous jaws ; 


and thoſe furious Jacobins, worſe than 
* the helliſh rout that tore the Thracian 
bard in Rhodope,” had the ſatisfaction 


to ſee the bones and aſhes of the long 


line of their Charles's, Henries, and 
Louis; of their Condes, Montmorencies, 
and Turennes, before whole loweſt valets 
they would have trembled in ſubmiſſive 


filence, become the prey of familhed 


dogs, and the ſport of the winds, 
©. | One 


1919 

One of the pretences for this violation 
of the dead, which was general around 
Paris, and in ſome of the neighbouring 
departments, was the want of the cof- 
fins that encloſed them to make bullets 
for the uſe of the army. The cemete- 
ries were therefore called the revolu- 
tionary lead- mines. If the ramblings of 
imagination might be indulged amidſt 
the horror which this ſort of plunder in- 
ſpired, we might purſue theſe revolu- 
tionary inſtruments of death to their 
deſtination, and ſee many an emigrant 
laid proſtrate with the former covering 
of his parents duſt, On many a coun- 
tenance doomed to long night, the ſun 
once again ſhone, and many met its 
beams, whoſe features preſerved all their 
original force and character. Among 


others, madame Sevigne was found en- 


tire, with the unfading bloom of healthy 
and virtuous old age: but as the edict 
againſt ariſtocracy and privileges com- 

* prehended 
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( 192 
prehended talents as well as birth, the 
wile as well as the mighty ſuffered in the 
general proſcription againſt lead coffins ; 
except Deſcartes, whoſe bones were put 
into a baſket, and carried to the Pantheon, 
where he is fared to repoſe with the 


immortal and divine Marat.“ 


6193 ). 


LETTER VII. 


War LE Paris was delivered up to 
the moſt execrable factions, of which 1 
ſhall hereafter give you a detail, the 
weſtern departments became the theatre 
of calamities infinitely more tremendons., 
The ſtruggles which took place previ- 
ouſly to the 31ſt of May between the 
republicans and the conſpirators, toge- 


ther with the defeat of the northern ar- 


mies, and the defection of Dumourier, 
had diverted the attention of government 
from the dangers by which they were 


menaced m the Vendee. Of this war 


we yet know but little, and what we do 


know is only the hiſtory written by he | 


party which perſecuted. 


Of all che evils which - a mankind,” 


Vor. II. Ka. thoſe 
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thoſe occaſioned by war are the moft de- 
ſtructive. The hurricane, the earthquake, 
and the volcano, thoſe convulſions in 
nature which ſhake the earth to its baſis, 
and ſeem to threaten it with annihilation, 
are not to be compared with the ſcourges 
of war. We read of cities beſieged and 
taken by ſtorm, without ſympathizing 
very deeply in the hiſtory. We fee nei- 
ther the inſidious mine which ſhatters a 
thouſand limbs at one blow, nor hear 
the cannon and the bomb, which per- 
form the work of deſtruction more open- 
ly. The ſoldier climbing precipices, or 
ſcaling walls, to fall with indiſcriminate 
rage on the old, the infant, and the de- 
fenceleſs, and to convert flouriſhing cis 
ties into one vaſt cemetery, is only a be- 
ing of romance to thoſe who have lived 
at a diſtance from ſuch ſcenes, and the 
tenor of whoſe days has glided away in 
tranquillity, When the laws of war 


according to the regulations of civilized 


ſociety 
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ſociety are obſerved, the miſeries are 


ſtill tremendous: the laws of nature are 
perverted; it is the young, not the old, 
that deſcend firſt to the tomb, and all 
the dear and tender relations of life are 


broken — the father laments his ſon— the 


wife the huſband torn from them to ſerve 
the purpoſes of ambition or cruelty— 
whole countries are depopulated, fields 


lie uncultivated, and famine produces 


deſpair. 

If ſuch are the evils attendant on war 
when men murder each other without 
provocation and without reſentment; 
when they ſcarcely know either the cauſe 
of the diſpute which brought them into 
the field, or for whom they are going to 
ſhed their blood; what mult be the hor- 
ror of that conflict where every regula- 
tion of humanity 1s conſidered as con- 
ſpiracy and treaſon, where every action 
becomes laudable in proportion as it be · 
comes ferocious, where murder is thę 

K 2 only 
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only mark of bravery, and where ex- 
termination alone is conqueſt ! 

The progreſs of the royaliſts after the 
events of the 10th of Auguſt to the 
epocha of Dumourier's defection, had re- 
mained unnoticed; nor was it till they had 
raiſed a moſt formidable camp and me- 
naced Nantes, Angers, and other cities, 
and iſſued their formal manifeſtoes de- 
manding the re-eſtabliſhment of theprieſt- 
hoo, nobility, and royalty, that any 
effective meaſures were taken to repreſs 
them. The firſt generals that were ſent 
againſt them, who were Berruyer, Marie, 
and Ligonier, acted, it is ſaid, as if they 
were their allies, rather than their ene- 
mies; and Quetinau, who ſucceeded 
them, is accuſed of having ſurrendered 


Tours, with the magazines which it con- 
tained, and an army of fourthouſand men. 
Theſe defections on the one fide, and 
the victories of the royaliſts on the other, 
at length rouſed the convention, who 
decreed 


e 
decreed that an army of three hundred 
thouſand men ſhould be raiſed to ſuc- 
cour what they called the patriots in 
the Vendée, who were oppoſed by the 
robbers. As this ſeemed to be an ex- 


tra-ſervice, great rewards were given to 


thoſe who would enliſt to go and aſſiſt 
&© their brethren ;”” but moſt of theſe 
heroes, who were paid enormous {ſums 
to perform this act of charity, went and 
increaſed the armies of the malcontents, 
inſtead of fighting agaiaſt them. A ſhort 
time after the 31{t, of May, Saumur was 
taken by the royalifts, and a number of 
other important places, Vehiers, Parte- 
nay, Breſſuire, and Fontenay the capital 
of the department, fell into their power. 
The armies of the convention fled con- 
tinually before numbers greatly inferior, 
and abandoned their magazines, baggage, 


and cannon ; ſo that the Vendean troops 
were furniſhed completely with ſtores of 
every kind from the cowardice. of the 

K 3 conven- 
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conventional forces, or the treachery ot 


their commanders. While theſe diſ- 
graces befel the armies on the weſtern 
fide, Nantes, which was befieged by an 
army of forty thouſand men, was de- 
fended with five thouſand by Canclaux, 
who by the prudence and vigour of his 
operations ſaved the province of Brit- 
tany, and gained ſeveral important vic- 
tories. Other generals who appeared to 
have the means as well as the intention 
of finiſhing the war expeditiouſly, among 
whom was the former duc de Biron*, 

were 


* Madame Roland was a priſoner with Biron 
in the Pelagie. At this moment,“ ſhe ſays, 
« Biron is my fellow priſoner. Biron came to 
Paris at the latter period of Pache's adminiſtration, 
to denounce him to the convention, provided with 
papers to prove the miniſter's dilapidations. Biron 
ſaw him, was ſeduced by his ſeeming frankneſs, 
and was perſuaded that there was more of ignorance 
than of ill intention in his eonduct. He felt how cruel 
it would be to ſend a man to the ſcaffold who might 

only 


| 
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were ſuſpended, as well as Canclaux, 
while Ronſin and Roſſignol, two ſanſculotte 
generals, were loaded with eulogiums 
by the conſpirators of Paris, in propor- 
tion as they were defeated by the roy- 
aliſts. | 

The royaliſts, encouraged by their ſuc- 


ceſſes, and finding themſelves ſo well fe- 


conded by theſe generals, marched on 


the 27th of July towards Angers, and to 


a bridge which was an important pals, 


| . 


only have been deceived: he abandoned his inten- 
tion, of which he informed Pache himſelf. Pache 


comes to an explanation, gets into his own hands 


the papers and proofs of the complaints againſt 
him, and ſends Biron to the army in Italy [the 
Vendée ſhe ought to have ſaid] where he leaves 
him in want of every thing. He gains a few ad- 
yantages, nothing 1s ſaid about them; he makes re- 
clamations, no attention is paid; the time runs on, 
the evil increaſes ; he inſiſts, and is ordered to Paris, 
where he arrives, and is ſhut up in the Pelagie. 
He now knows the hand of Pache in the tyrant 
who oppreſles him.“ 
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called the bridge of Ce, Orders were 
given to evacuate this poſt, as had been 
done 1n preceding inſtances. But con- 
trary meaſures being taken by a deputy 
in miſſfon, and other drſpoſitions being 
made by general Tune, both places 
were ſaved, and for the firſt time a vic- 
tory was obtained. This general gained 
a {till greater advantage, and a fortnight 
after he was broke, 

The evacuation of Cholet by the roy- 
aliſts would have been the conſequence 
Gs TACIT dcteat; düt nen general Rey 
was propoſing to take advantage of his 
victory, an imperial edict of the ſame 
ſanſculotte general forced him to a re- 
treat. As a reward for ſucceſſes which 
Rey afterwards gained, he alſo was broke; 
and his adjutant, who came to Paris to 
plead for him, was thrown into the dun- 
geon of the Conciergerie. 

Theſe plans of military operations 


were not likely to be attended with much 
ſuccels, 


WY 
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ſucceſs, and have appeared at all times 


myſterious. Phillipeaux, in his ſtric- 


tures on this war, calls it a ſtrange phe- 
nomenon for hiſtory, that the govern- 


ment ſhould have looked calmly on, 


whilſt thoſe who gained victories were 


diſgraced, and thoſe whoſe only proweſs 


had conſiſted in converting whole ar- 


mies, compoſed of ſome of the braveſt 
and beſt diſciplined troops in the re- 


public, into heaps of carcaſſes, were 


careſſed and continued in command. 
Phillipeaux, in his letter to the committee 


of public ſafety, aſſures them that the 


two generals Ronſin and Roſſignol had 
butchered from forty to fiſty thouſand 


patriots. 

But time reveals moſt myſteries. At 
this period the conſpirators in Paris were 
more in dread of the reſentment of the 
departments than they were of the arms 
of the royaliſts. Of the various calum- 
nies which they invented againſt the de- 
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puties who had fled from Paris, that of 
Joining the royaliſts was the moſt induſ- 


triouſly propagated ; and while the pro- 


ſcribed deputies were held up to the pub- 


lic as the ſupporters and actors in a caule. 


which all parties agreed to call rebellion, 
the conſpirators found themſelves juſti- 
fied in taking the meaſures beſt fitted to. 
exterminate the only rivals they had to 
dread. Had the royaliſts been defeated, 
and the. rebellion cruſhed, the calumny: 
would have been. diſcovered, and all 
pretence for puniſhment taken "away. 
It was the intereſt therefore of the uſurp- 
ers to menace the people with the venge- 
ance of royaliſm and federaliſm united; 
and none were better calculated to fulfil 
their intentions, than thoſe inexperienced 
and profligate men who had the moſt, 
remarkable talents for procuring the de- 

feat of the armies they commanded. 
Whether or no this be the real expla- 
nation of that which has been deemed ſo, 
myſte- 


2 


myſterious, mult be left to the conſidera- 
tiqn of thoſe who wilh to penetrate int 
this labyrinth. When we ſee the hiſtory 
of the war of the Vendee written by the 
royaliſts themſelves, it is probable that 
they will ſay, that their own valour, and: 
the goodneſs of the cauſe in which they 


were engaged, gave them thele victories. 


In yielding its fell force to this expla-- 
nation, and ſuppoſing that the conver- 
tional armies were defeated by braver 
troops, it will yet remain unexplained, 
why, of two claſſes of conventional ge- 
nerals, thoſe who beat and thoſe who 
were beaten, the former ſhould have 
found either impriſonment or the ſcaf. 
fold, and the others prodigality of fa- 

vours. | 
The uſurpers having ſucceeded in their 
criminal deſigns againſt the republican 
party, now found it neceſſary to rid 
themſelves of the royaliſts, whom they 
nad hitherto made uſeful to their deſigns. 
K 6 The 
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( 204 ) | 
The latter end of Auguſt they formed a 
different plan for the remainder of the 
campaign, which conſiſted in attacking 
at once the royaliſts from every point, 
and finiſhing the- conteſt as it were at a 
ſingle blow. The army on the northern 
ſide was committed to Roſſignol and 
Ronſir, and the revolutionary legions 
and the army on the weſtern, coaſt were 
entruſted to Lechelle. However well 
this plan -might have been combined, 
the. firſt ſpecimen thoſe who were to ex- 
ecute it gave of obedience to their in- 
ſtructions was to, ſuffer the infurgents to 
take poſſeſſion of the iſland of Noir- 
moutier, Machecoul, and other places, 
and ' evacuate Montaigu, where they 
abandoned immenſe magazines of every 


fort, and the army was reduced to fleep 
in the open air; while their ignorant or 
treacherous leaders kept at a convenient 
diſtance, ſurrounded by actreſſes, cour- 
teſans, and all the licentiouſnefs of an 

eaſtern 


Eo. 
eaſtern camp, with all the _— of the- 
lowelt profligacy. 


This defeat was followed by many 


others, and by the capture allo of ſeveral 


towns, The-expediton which Lechelle 


made was ſo contrived, that his troops 


bad not the means of effecting a retreat. 


The protection of the city of Nantes 
was entruſted to him, and he ſuffered a 


body of ſome hundred royaliſts to cut off 
its proviſions for ſeveral days in the face 


of his whole army ; and when the repre- 
ſentatives of the people requeſted him to 


ſend a detachment to reſcue a convoy of 
flour which had fallen into the enemy's. - 


hands, he treated the application with 
contempt. 

While this general was diſpoſing of 
the conventional armies on the weſtern 


fide, his colleagues Roſſignol and Ron- 


fin, the latter of whom having ſeen ſome 
ſervice took the title of miniſter general, 


were e to execute the plan of 


the 
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tie campaign on the other ſide. Inſtead 
of. marching to attack the enemy, they 
halted for ſome time at Saumur and 
Tours, ſo as to let the royaliſt army ac- 
quire its proper confiſtency, To fur- 
round the enemy was the great object; 
and orders were ſent to the commanders 
of the ſouthern armies at Niort, Lugon, 
and Partenay, to co-operate. The event 
of this arrangement was, conformably 
to the ordinary ſyſtem, the total defeat of 
theſe diviſions; and on the 18th- of Sep- 
tember ſo admirably were the inſtruc- 
tions obeyed, that fifty thouſand men at 
Coran and near the paſſage of the Loire 


at Ce, commanded by Ronſin and Roſ- 


ſignol, were attacked by an army con- 
ſiſting of three thouſand royaliſts only; 
and, what could appear ſcarcely.credible; 
the ſanſculotte generals had ſo ingeniouſly 
arranged their troops, that they were 
not only defeated by this inconfidera- 
ble detachment, but the ſlaughter was. 
immenſe. This 


E 

This extraordinary defeat will not, I 
am told, ſurpriſe any military man, when 
be hears that the conventional army was: 
arranged for battle in a ſingle column, 
in the defiles of Coran, with eight men 
in front, and preſenting a flank to the 
enemy, who had poſſeſſion of the heights, 


of nearly twelve miles n extent. The 


artillery, inſtead of being placed on thoſe 
heights, under the protection of a.ſtrong 
detachment, as. was propoſed by the 
guides, and th ole who knew.the country, 
was placed at the head of this long co- 


lumn, and of: courſe fell into the hands 
of the royaliſts, who turned. it againſt 


the conventional troops, and made great 
carnage. In the mean time, detachments 
of the enemy gained poſſeſſion of the 
heights without difficulty and without 


reſiſtance, maſſacred the troops below, 


taking them an flank, and made them, 
from the confuſion into which they. were 
thrown, the exterminators of each other. 

The 
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( 208 } 
The generals who commanded this ex- 
pedition were, in the mean time, regaling 
themſelves at a diſtance, with their miſe 
ttreſſes, ſome of whom were afterwards 
goddefles of reaſon ; but they had the 
prudence to deſtroy their magazines, in- 
ſtead of leaving them as uſual at the 
diſpoſition of the enemy. The harveſt of 
that part of the country was juſt then 
gathered in, and would have ſufficed 
them for a whole year, had they ſe- 
cured it agreeably to the orders of the 
convention. x 
This new plan of a campaign was not 
attended with more happy ſucceſs than 
the former, and the myſtery which em- 
barraſſed Phillipeaux became ſtill more 
inexplicable. It would be difficult in- 
deed to define what could be the motive 
which led the government to look with 
ſo much complacency on this continued 
ſyſtem of defeat and carnage, did we not 
fee what combinations of crooked policy 
were 


* 
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were put into execution to ſecure the 
purpoſes of ſerocious ambition. The 
party of the Gironde, being completely 
crulhed, gave them no longer any in- 
quietude, and it became now the intereſt 
of the ufurpers to bring the war to a 
ſpeedy iſſue. The two former plans not 
having ſucceeded, the committee of pub- 
lic ſafety publiſhed another. Theſe con- 
ſpirators had ſeen how efficacious their 
decrees had been in ſeveral inſtances, and: 
therefore imagined a mode of putting an 
end to this deſtructive conteſt by decree- 
ing that it ſhould finiſh on the 2oth of 
October, and that the generals fhould 
receive the triumphal crown on the firſt 
of November following. We ſhould be 
inclined to ſmile at this exceſs of folly, 
if that diſpoſition were not ſuppreſſed by 
indignation and horror at the atrocious 
orders which were given for this purpoſe- 
to their armics, © that deſolation and in- 

diſcriminate: 
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diſcriminate deſtruction muſt now be- 
come the order of the day.” 

The decree having ſtated in expreſs 
terms, that all the retreats, mills, and 
ovens of the robbers ſhould. be deſtroyed 
and burnt,' and that the miniſter of war 
ſhould be ordered to fend combuliible 
matter for that purpoſe 3” and the pro- 
clamation of the convention having in- 
vited the ſoldiers of liberty ro exterminate 
all theſe robbers, before the end of Octo- 
ber; the ſoldiers of liberty,” and all 
thoſe who were invited to the accom- 
pliſhment, of this new plan of the cam- 
paign, prepared to put it into execution. 
Neither the committee of uſurpation nor 
the convention had. been nice in the de- 
finition of their terms, and therefore the 
foldiers of liberty undertook to conſtrue 
them at their pleaſure. Accordingly, 


every houſe of the peaceful inhabitant. 


came within the definition of the retreat 
of a robber, ſince every inhabitant of the 


Vendée 


, ( ons } ; 
Vend&e was conſidered as a robber, and 
conſequently, his dwellivg muſt be a re- 
treat. 

Whether or no the ek of this 
barbarous and execrable policy reaſoned 
aſter this manner, they certainly became 
practical logicians; and the army, in ad- 
dition to their hundred thouſand bay- 
onets, were armed with a hundred thou- | 
land torches; and having been pronoun» 
ced by the uſurpers the executors-of their 
juſt vengeance, the property of the armed 
royaliſt and the peaceable republican 
became alike objects of their rapacity and 
fury; and indiſcriminate maſſacre and 
plunder were literally the order of the day. 

In the firſt days of the revolution, 
when liberty and philoſophy went hand 
in hand together, what a moral revolution 
was inſtantly effected throughout Europe, 
by the ſublime and immortal principles 
which this great change ſeemed about to 
introduce into government! But what 

eternal. 
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eternal regrets muſt the lovers of Liberty 
feel, that her. cauſe ſhould have fallen 
into the hands of monſters ignorant of 
her charms, by whom ſhe has been 
transformed into a Fury, who, brandiſh- 
ing her ſnaky 'whips and torches, has 
enlarged the limits of wickedneſs, and 
driven us back into regions of Sul 
bitherto unknown! oo" 
So unexampled are the crimes which 
have been committed, that it will require 
ſtronger evidence than the hiſtorian is 
commonly bound to produce, to perſuade 
future generations of their reality. Alas! 
but a faint outline has been drawn of 
this terrifying picture, over which the 
friend of liberty would, if it were poſlible, 
like the recording angel, drop a tear, 
that might blot it out for ever.—“ If 
fome ſweet oblivious antidote“ could 
drive from my brain the remembrance of 
theſe things, and. from my heart the 
feelings that oppreſs it, as well as from 
88 IN | | the 


(s 
the knowledge of che world, I ſhould be 
tempted to ſnatch from the enemies of 
Liberty the triumph they aſſume from 
this mournful hiſtory. But theſe horrors 
muſt flain the page of the revolution 
for ever., The bloody characters muſt re- 
main indelible on the wall, a dreadful, 
but inſtructive leſſon to future ages, 
and to thoſe countries which are deſtined 
to labour through revolutions, and who 
will learn, while they contemplate this 
terrific chart, how to avoid the roeks on 
which Liberty has been nearly wrecked: 
; Dreadful indeed has been the eriſis we 
c have pafled ! yet it is ſome conſolation, 
- W amidft this mighty maſs of evil, that 
„France is at length beginning to learn 
wiſdom from the things ſhe has ſuffered. 
France no longer looks around to find 
1 apologies for the crimes that have been 
committed: ſhe herſelf holds up the cri- 
« Jminals to the world. She boaſts not of 
„ber victories over Europe armed againſt , 
0 | 7 her 
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her rights; but ſhe triumphs in the con- 
queſts ſhe has made over herſelf. - It is 
ſome relief, while I am ftruggling through 
the gloomy hiſtory of theſe borrors, that 
ſee again the dawn of that glorious light 
which will chaſe them away. The laſt 
ſtroke has been given to that vile and de- 
grading ſyſtem, which ignoble uſurpers 
had framed: we may now approach the 
altar of Liberty with confidence and hope; 
the: hideous ſpectres that haunted it have 
fled for ever; and its incenſe in future 
will riſe grateful to heaven, and ſpread 
fragrance over a regenerated land. 
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hiſtorians, i in ſpite of the capitulation, the 
anſwer of Auguſtus: was: „Lou muſt all 


periſh,” . bree hundred of the principal 


citizens were dragged to the altar of Ju- 


lius Cæſar, and there on the day of the. 
ides of March were murdered : after 
which the remainder of the inhabitants 


were put without diſtinction to the edge 
of the ſword; and the city, which was one 


of the fineſt in-Italy, was reduced to 


alhes, and as much effaced as Hercula- 
neum from the ſurface of the earth. . 
There was formerly a law in Rome, ſays 


Tacitus, which defined ſtate crimes and, a 
SIS high 


Ar the — of Peruſia, ſay the | 
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High treaſons, and which decreed the 
- puniſhment, of pain of death. Theſe 
crimes of high treaſon, under the repub- 


lic, were reduced to four ſorts: namely, 
if an army had been abandoned in an 
enemy's country; if ſedition had been ex- 
cited; if the members of the conſtituted 
bodies had miſmanaged public affairs, or 
miſapplied the public money; and if the 
majefty- of the Roman people had been 
degraded. The emperors wanted but a 
few additional articles to this law to in- 
volye both the <1tizens and whole cities 


* qo" 


the hrſt to extend this law of kick i tres 


ſon, in which he comprehended writings 


which he called counter-revolutionary.- — 
Under his ſucceffors, the extenſion of this 
law became unbounded. When ſimple 
remark&$were conftrued i into ſtate. crimes, 
it required but a little ſtretch of p power to 


change looks either of compaſſion or ſor- 
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row, or 1 ſighs, and filence itſelf, into. 
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It was a crime of high treaſon or con 
ter · revolution in the city of Nurſia to have 
erected a monument to its inhabitants 
who were killed at the ſiege of Mutina, in 
fighting under Auguſtus himſelf: but it 
was, becauſe Auguſtus then fought with 
Brutus; and Nurſia met with the fate of 
Peruſia. | Tn 
Crime of counter. revolution in L. Dru- 
ſus, for having enquired of fortune-tellers 
whether he ſhould not be at ſome future 
time a rich man. Crime of counter- revo- 
lution in Crematius Cordus, a news-writer, 
for having called Brutus and Caſſius the 
laſt of the Romans. Crime of counter- 
revolution in one of the. deſcendants of 
Caſſiùs, for having in his poſſeſſion a por- 
trait of his great uncle. Crime of coun- 
ter:revolution in Mamercus Securus, for 
having compoſed a tragedy in which 
there was a verſe liable to a double con- 
ſtruction. Crime of counter-revolution in 
Auguſtus Silenus, for living expenſively. 
Vol. II. * Crime 


- a3 
Crime of ceunter-revolution in Petreius, for 
having had a dream about Claudius, 
Crime of | counter-revolution in Appius 
Silenus, : becauſe the wife of Claudius 
had a dream about him. Crime of coun- 
ter-revolution in Pomponius, - becauſe a 
friend of Sejanus had ſought an aſylum 
at one of his country-houſes, Crime of 
counter-revolution, to complain of the mi- 
ſery of the times, for it was blaming the 
government. Crime of counter. revolution, 
in not invok ing the divine genius of Ca- 
ligula. For this omiſſion, a great num- 
ber of citizens were beaten with clubs, 
condemned to the mines, or to be thrown 
to the wild beaſts, and ſome even to be 
ſawed aſunder. Crime of counter. revolu- 


tion in the mother of the conſul Fuſcius 
Geminus, for having lamented the fatal 
death of her ſon. Unleſs you were will- 
ing to periſh yourſelf, you muſt expreſs 
joy at the death of your friends or rela- 
tions. Under Nero, many whoſe kin- 

dred 
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dred: he had deſtroyed went to return 
thanks to the gods, and illuminated their 
houſes. It was neceflary at leaſt to wear 
an air of ſatisfaction and cheerfulneſs, 
and every one was afraid leſt fear itſelf 
ſhould be the means of hi condemna- 
tion. | | 
Every thing gave umbrage to the ty- 
rant, Was a citizen popular? He was 
the prince's rival, and might kindle a 
civil war. Studia civium in ſe verteret; 
et fi multi idem audeant, bellum efle. 
Suſpefted, 

Did a man ſhun popularity, and con- 
fine himſelf to the fire-fide? This retired 
kind of life made you remarked, and 
gave you conſideration, Quanto metu 
. occultior, tanto ** famæ adeptus. So 
pelbed. | | 
Were you rich? There was imminent 
danger that the people would becorrupt- 
ed by your liberality—Aur vim atque 
opes Plauti principi infenſas. Suſpected, 

L 2 Were 
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Were you poor? What then 7.-Anvin- 
-Eible emperor, this man muſt be watched 
.more narrowly. There is no one ſo en- 
rerpriling as he that has nothing. Syllam 
inopem, unde ee audaciam. 3 
pefted. 

Are you of a thoughtful melancholy 
character, or ſlovenly in your manners? 

You are afflicted becauſe public affairs go 
fo well. Hominem bonis publicis mœſ- 
tum. CSuſpetFed. 

It, on the contrary, a citizen n 
himſelf and lives luxuriouſty; he is merry 
only becauſe the emperor has had an at- 
tack of the gout, which happily is no- 
thing: we mult ſhew this gentleman that 
his majeſty is in the prime of life. Redden- 
dam pro intempeſtiva licentia moeſtam et 
funebrem noctem, qua ſentiat vivere Vi- 
tellium et imperare. Suſpected. 

Was he virtuous or auſtere in his man- 
ners? Good ! a new Brutus, who pre- 
tends with bis pale countenance and jaco- 

. bin 
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Bin wig to criticiſe an agreeable and 


a well-powdered court. Gliſcere æmulos f 

Brutorum, vultus rigidi et triſtis quo tibi 4 

| laſciviam exprobrent. Sufpefzed, [ 

| Was he a philoſopher, an orator, or a 4 
| poet? He wanted to have more fame 


than thoſe who were at the head of af. 

fairs ! Could an author be tolerated who 

had more attention paid him in the upper 
gallery, than the emperor in the ſtage 

box? Virginium et Ruſum claritudo 
nominis. Suſpected. 

In ſhort, if you acquired military repu* 
tation, you became the more dangerous 
m your talents; With a filly general 
you knew what to do; if he became a 
traitor, he could not fo dexterouſly be- i 4 
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tray his army to the enemy, but that ſome ü 
would come back. But an officer of me- i 
rit, ſuch as Corbulo or Agricola, if he 14 
became a traitor, not a man would re- br 
turn, The beſt way was to. diſpatch - 4 
them. At leaſt, great emperor, haſten | | 
I. 3. | and 11 


1 


and rid the army of them. Multa mili- 
taris famæ metum fecerat. Suſpected. 


You may well imagine that it was a 


very ſerious thing indeed if you were a 


grandſon or one of the family of Auguſ- 


tus. You might ſome day have preten- 
fions to the throne. Nobilem, et quid 
hinc ſpectaretur A Cæſarum rene Suſe 
Pected 

And all the fuſpeBted did not get off 
as with us, by being ſent to the Made- 
lonettes, the Scotch College, or St. Pela- 
gie“. The prince ſent them to their phy- 
fician or apothecary to chooſe in four- 
and-twenty hours what kind of death 
they liked beſt. Miffus centurio _ 
maturaret eum. 

It was thus a; to poſlefs any 
kind of quality, unleſs it became an in- 
ftrument of tyranny, without awaking 
the jealouſy of the deſpot, or expoſing 
yourſelf to certain ruin. It was a crime 


* Priſons in Paris. 
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to have a great place, or reſign it; but the 
greateſt of all crimes was to be incorrup- 
tible. Nero had fo thoroughly extirpat- 
ed all good and virtuous men, that after 
having got rid of Thraſea and Soranes; 
he boaſted that he had aboliſhed even the 
name of Virtue from the earth. When 
the ſenate had condemned them, the em- 
peror wrote a letter of thanks for their 
having put to death enemies of the repub- 
lic. The tribune Clodius erected an altar 
to Liberty in the place where Cicero's 
houſe had been raſed to the ground, and 

the people ſhouted, Vive la Liberté!“ 
One was executed on account of his 
name, or that of his anceſtors, and an- 
other on account of a beautiful houſe at 
Alba. Valerius Aſiaticus, becaufe the 
empreſs was pleaſed with his gardens ; 
Statilius, becauſe ſhe did not like the cut 
of his face; and a numerous multitude 

without any reaſon whatever. 1 * 

Foranius, the tutor, the old friend of 
L 4 Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, was proſcribed by his pupil 
without any apparent cauſe, except that 


hewas an honeſt man, and loved his coun- thy 
try. Neither age nor - innocence could: hi 
ſhield Quintus Gellius from the bloody © 
hands of the executioner; and this ſame ru 


Auguſtus, whoſe: clemency has been ſo. th 


much boaſted, tore out his eyes with his tl 
own hands. You were betrayed and fo 
poniarded by your enemies or flaves; * 
or if you had no enemy, your hoſt, your S 
friend, your ſon became your aſſaſſin. 0 
In one word, under three reigns the : 
natural death of a, celebrated man was ſo. a 
rare a thing, that it was put into the t 


gazette as a fort of epocha, and tranſ- 
mitted by hiſtorians to the remembrance 
of ages. Under this conſulate,” ſays 
our annaliſt, ** the pontiff Piſo died in 
bis bed, which appeared ſomewhat mi- 

raculous.“ Ty 
The death of ſo many excellent citizens: 
appeared a leſs. calamity than the inſo- 
lence, 


5 


C23) 
lence. and ſcandalous: fortunes of theirr 
murderers and denunciators. Every day 
the ſacred and inviolable informer made 


his triumphant entry into the palaces of 


the dead, and ſeized on ſome rich inhe - 
ritance. All theſe denunciators aſſumed 
the moſt reſpectable names, and called 
themſelves Cotta, Scipio, Regulus, Caſ- 
ſius, Severus. Denunciation was the only 
means of arriving at honours, and Re- 
gulus was made conſul three times on ac- - 
count of his informations. 

In this manner every one threw bimſelf 
in the way of arriving at dignities, ſince - 
the road was ſo eaſy ; and the marquis 
Serenus, in order to make his firſt appear- 
ance with cat, and gain reputation as 
an informer, began a proſecution againſt 
his aged father as a counter- revolution; 


after which he decorated himſelf with = 


founding name of Brutus. 


'The. judges reſembled the nes | 
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the tribunals, which ought to have been 


the protectors of life and property, were 
become butcheries ; and robbery and 


murder bore the names of confiſcation. 


| and puniſhment. 


If there were no means of ſending a man 


to the tribunal, he was aſſaſſinated or im- 
priſoned. Celer Alius, the famous Locuſ- 
ta, the phyſician Anicetus, were poifoners 
by profeſſion, privileged men travelling 
in the ſuite of the court, and a kind of 
lords of the bed- chamber to the crown. 
When theſe half-meafures were not found 
ſufficient, the tyrant had recourſe to a ge- 
neral proſcription. Thus it was that Cara- 
calla declared all his friends and the-par- 
tiſans of Sejanus enemies of the republic, 
to the number of thirty thouſand. Thus 
it was that Sylla in one day forbade the 
uſe of fire and water to ſeventy thouſand 
Romans. If a lion - emperor had a præ- 


torian guard of tigers and panthers, they 
would 
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would not have torn to pieces a greater 1 
number than the common informers, the j 
freedmen, the poiſoners, and the cut- 
throats of the Cæſars; for the cruelty 
cauſed by hunger ceaſes with hunger, 
while that cauſed by fear, by the avarice- 2 | 
and the ſuſpicions of tyrants, has no 1 
bounds. To what a degree of degra- [8 
| dation and baſeneſs muſt not the hu- 15 
man race have fallen, when we think 
that Rome ſuffered the government'of 
a monſter, who complained that his reign 
had not been ſignalized by any calamity, 
peſtilence, famine, or earthquake; who 
envied Auguſtus the happineſs of hav- 
ing had under his empire an army cut 
to pieces, and in the reign of Tiberius | 
the diſaſter of the amphitheatre” of Fi- 
denæ, where fifty thouſand perſons pe- 1:1 
riſhed ; and, to ſum up all in one word, | 45 
who wilhed that the Roman people had 
but one neck, to put it in —_ through ii 
the little window* ! | FT. 
*The cant word for the guillotine. 
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The two laſt letters of young CusTINE 70 
bis wife. | 


Nine o'clock in the morning. 


| T caNnNOT begin my laſt day better, 
than in ſpeaking to you of the tender 


and painful ſentiments which I feel on 
your. account.. 1 ſometimes endeavour to 
ſuppreſs them, but they are never very 
diſtant from my mind. What will be 


your fate? They will leave you at leaſt 
your habitation, your chamber art leaſt ? 


Melancholy ideas, melancholy reflec- 


tions! | | | 
I have flept nine hours. Why was 


not your night as calm as mine? for it 


is your tenderneſs, not your affliction, . 


that is neceſſary to me. 


You already know the ſacrifice that I 
have made. I have a poor unfortunate. 
companion here, who has ſeen you when 


you 


a PF 229 Y 0 

you were a- child, and who ſeems a wor- 
thy man. What a happineſs it is at the 
cloſe of my misfortunes to have the 
means of alleviating thoſe of others! Tell . 
this to Philoctetes. 
I have forgotten to tell you that 1 
made almoſt wholly. my own defence, 
and only made it on account of thoſe 
who love me. | 
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Four o*clock. . 


I*' MUST leave you——l fend you 
my hair in this letter; madame .....- 
promiſes me to give you both. Aſſure 
her of my gratitude. 

It is all over, my poor Delphina: for 
the laſt time I embrace you! I cannot 
ſee you, and even if I could I would not. 
The ſeparation would be too cruel, and 
theſe are not moments for indulging my. 
feelings. What do L ſay? for indulging 
my feelings How ſhall T avoid fo do- 
ing? Your image! there is but one 
3 
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way that of baniſhing it from my re- 
membrance with ſavage but neceſſary 
barbarity. My reputation ſhall be ſuch 
as it ought to be; and as for life, it is a. 
thing frail by its nature, Regret a few, 
the only emotions which give a momen- 
tary diſturbance to my tranquillity. You,, 
who know ſo well my. ſentiments, wall 
know how to expreſs them; but drive. 
from your thoughts the remembrance of 
thoſe regrets which are the moſt painful 
to. me, for they are addrefled to you ! 

I do not believe that I have ever done 
evil to any perſon intentionally. I often 
felt the warmeſt deſire to do good. I. 
„could have wiſhed to have done more; 
but I do not feel the burden of remorſe, 
and why ſhould I feel any diſquietude ? 
To die is neceſſary, and an event as natu- 
ral as that of being born.——Your fate 
afflicts me—may it be ſoftened !—may it 
even one day become happy !—This is the 
wiſh neareſt to my heart, —Teach your 

ſon . 
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fon to know his father. May your watch- 
ful care baniſh vice far from him! and as 
for misfortune, may he learn how to bear 
it as he ought ! | 
Farewell! I do not frame axioms. of 
the hopes of my imagination or my heart; 
but be affured that I do not leave you 
without the expectation: that we ſhall 
meet again. I have forgiven the few who 
ſeemed to rejoice in my impriſonment. 
Beſtow a reward on the perſon who will 
convey to you this letter. 


No, 
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No. III. 


„ FHE ſituation of affairs, and the 
diſcontented ſtate of the public mind, 
alarmed the court. The miniſters ſoon 
became the object of general animadver- 
ſion, and their conduct did not appear 
at all favourable to the eſtabliſhment of 
the conſtitution, which the king had 
fworn to maintain contrary to his will 
and feelings, and which he was deter- 
mined not to ſupport. Amidſt the fre- 
quent changes and confuſion which then 
took place in adminiſtration, the court 
was puzzled and doubtful of whom to 
make choice, It was ſaid openly and 
loudly, that, if the king was fincere, he 
would chooſe his miniſters amongſt men 
whoſe reputation for patriotiſm was not 
doubtful. The king had- hitherto de- 
cided as cowardice or fear dictated; ſome-- 
times with the hopes of gaining over 
thoſe who were named, or with the reſo- 

7 | lution, 
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lation, if this plan did not ſucceed, of 
driving them altogether from the court. 
At length the king ſeemed. determined to 
chooſe his miniſters amongſt thoſe who 
were called. patriots, for then the appel- 
lation was not diſhonoured. How that 
came to paſs I never have been informed. 
Intelligent men reflected how important 
it was to direct the choice of the court 
towards men of talents and of reſpectable 
character; for it was poſſible that it 
might have taken a malignant pleaſure 
in making a ſelection of a ſet of wrong- 
headed Jacobins, whoſe blunders and 
exaggerations would have juſtified com- 
plaints, and brought diſgrace on the 
whole body of patriots. I do not know 
who it was that in the committee of the. 
Place Vendome named Roland as one of 
thoſe who ought to be choſen ; but his. 
name was connected with the idea * of a 
man 


*. The committee of the Place Venddome was 
an 
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man well informed, who had writterr on 
feveral branches of adminiſtration, who- 
had experience in theſe affairs, who be- 
ſides poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of 
reputation, and whoſe principles unequi- 
vocally expreſſed in his writings, even 
before the revolution, diſcovered him to 
be a warm partiſan of liberty, being ſo 
in all reſpects. The king was not a 
ſtranger to theſe conſiderations, as] ſhall 
have occaſion to prove. 

This project was communicated to us 
only three days before the new miniſtry 
was formed. Briſſot came to. me one 
evening when I was alone, and told me 
that Roland was thought of as miniſter, 
I ſmiled, and aſked him what he meant 
by his pleaſantry? He anſwered me, that 
he was in earneſt, informed me- of what 


an aſſembly of patriot deputies, who met at the 
houſe of one of their colleagues for the diſcuſſion 
of public affairs. 


have 
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J have juſt related, and added, that he 
was come to know if Roland. would un- 
dertake the charge. I promiſed to ſpeak 
to Roland on the ſubje&, and give him 
an anſwer the next day. Roland was as 
much aſtoniſhed as myſelf at the event. 
A multiplicity of affairs to one of his 
active mind was no cauſe of objection ; 
and he told me, .that as. he had always 
obſerved placemen to be beings of a very 
middling rank with reſpect to. talents, 
and yet public buſineſs went forward, he 
was not himſelf afraid of the undertak- 
ing; that the ſituation was indeed criti- 
cal, on account of the diſtinct intereſt of 
the court and the uncertainty. of the 
king's intentions ; but that whoever at- 
tended only to his duty, and was careleſs 
about the loſs of his place in executing 
it, had nothing to fear: beſides which, a 
zealous man, who was conſcientious in 
the means he made ule of, could not be 
without hope of being of eſſential ſervice 

to 
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to his country. Roland therefore deter- 
mined to accept the office, and made 
known his intentions to Briſſot, who 
came the next evening at eleven o'clock 
at the breaking up of the council, ac- 
companied by Dumourier, who an- 
nounced to him officially that the king 
had juſt made choice of him as miniſter 
for home affairs. Dumourier, who had 
been miniſter for ſome little time, ſpoke 
of the king's ſincere diſpoſitions to ſup- 
port the conſtitution, and of his hopes 
of ſeeing the machine go on with ſucceſs, 
when the whole of the council ſhould be 
animated by. the ſame ſpirit: he teſtified 
alſo to Roland his particular ſatisfaction 
in ſeeing ſo virtuous and enlightened a 
patriot named to the adminiſtration of 
government. 

Briſſot obſerved that the department 
for home- affairs was the moſt delicate 
and the moſt intrieate of all, and that it 
was a conſolation to the friends of liberty 


ts 


1 

to ſee it,entruſted to pure and firm hands, 
The converſadion turned ſlightly on theſe 
heads, and the hour was fixed on for 
Roland the next day to be preſented to 
his majeſty, to take the oath, and his ſcat 

at the council. | 
I found in Dumourier the manly air 
of a ſoldier, the addreſs of an able cour- 
tier, the ſtyle of a man of wit, but no 
trace of truth, In comparing this man 
with his new colleague, whoſe auſterity 
and frankneſs ſometimes border on rude- 
neſs, I aſked myſelf if they were made to 
go on long together? Here is a man, 
ſaid Roland, after their departure, ** who 
poſſeſſes talents.” © Yes,” replied 1, 
<< and againſt which you muſt be on 
your guard; for I think him capable of 
caſting you all off, if you do not keep to 
his pace: we ſhall fee.” The firſt time 
Roland appeared at court in his ordinary 
fimple dreſs, which he had fora long time 
worn for the ſake of convenience, a few 
ſcattered 
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| ſcattered hairs combed over his venerable 
head, a round hat, and his ſhoes tied 
with ſtrings, thoſe valets of the court 
who placed the higheſt importance in 
the etiquette onwhich their own exiſtence 
depends, looked at him with diſdain, and 
with ſome aſtomſhment. One of them 
approached Dumourier, and, knitting his 
brows, whiſpered bim, while he pointed 
out with his eyes the object of his ſur- 
priſe, © Sir! fir! .. . . . no buckles in 
his ſhoes!” Dumourier, putting on an 
air of affected gravity, exclarmed, © Ay, 
fir, it is all over, we are all ruined.“ 
Ihe ſtory went round, and thoſe laughed 
at it who had the leaſt diſpoſition to be 
diverted. 

Lewis XVI. behaved to his miniſtry 
with the greateſt good- humour. This 
man was not preciſely ſuch a perſonage 
as he has been induſtriouſly repreſented 
by thoſe who were intereſted in degrading 


him. He was neither that ſtupid ſot 
8 | which 
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which he has been held out to be for 


the purpole of exciting contempt, nor 
that polite, good and affectionate cha- 
racer for which his friends have extolled 
him. Nature had formed him in a 


common kind of mould: he would have 


acted well in an obſcure ſituation ; but 
he was depraved by a royal education, 
and loſt his moderation at a critical 
period, in which his ſafety could have 
been effected only by the aſſiſtance of 
genius or virtue, A common mind, 
educated at court, and taught from the 
cradle the art of difſembling, acquires 
many advantages in its commerce with 
mankind. The art of diſcovering to each 
no more than he would wiſh him to 
know, is only a habit, to which conſtant 
exerciſe gives the appearance of addreſs; 
and a man muſt be born an ideot, in 
order to appear a fool in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion. Lewis XVI. had beſides a good 
memory, and a great ſhare of activity; 

| he 
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he never was a moment unemployed, and 
read a good deal. He had the moſt perfect 
and minute knowledge of all the treaties 
made by France with the neighbouring 
powers; he was well acquainted with its 
hiſtory, and was the beſt geographer in 
his kingdom. Knowledge of names; the 
uſt application of them to the phyſiogno- 
mies of the perſons of the court to whom 
they belonged; acquaintance with all 
their private anecdotes, had been extended 
by him to every individual who had at all 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the revolution; 
and no one of any quality or deſcription 
could be mentioned io him, of whom he 
could not give ſome kind of information 
founded on their private hiſtory. But 
Lewis XVI. withoutſtrength of character, 
was confined in his views, and had twiſted 
as it were his feelings by ſuperſtitious pre- 
judices and jeſuitical principles. The 
great ideas of religion, the belief of a 


God, and the aſſurance of immortality, 
are 
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are perfectly in harmony with philoſophy, 
and while they rear its column on thoſe 
moſt ſolid of all foundations, they like- 
wiſe adorn it with the moſt finiſned ca- 
pital. Wretched are the legiſlators who 
deſpiſe theſe powerful means of inſpiring 
political virtues, and of forming the 
morals of a nation. If they were even 
illuſions, we ought to cheriſh them, for 
the conſolation of mankind ; but the re 
ligion of our prieſts preſented us only 
with objects of childiſh fear, and miſer- 
able mummeries, inſtead of good works; 
and alſo conſecrated the whole code of 
deſpotilm, on which the authority of the 
eſtabliſhed church is founded. Lewis 
XVI. was literally afraid of hell, the 
horns and hoofs of the devil, and excom- 
munication ; and with all this it was im- 


poſſible he ſhould be any thing but a. 


poor creature of a king, If he had been 
born two hundred years earlier, and had 
Vor, II, M had 
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kad a reaſonable wife, he would have made 
no more noiſe in the world than other 
princes of his line, who have paſſed 
acroſs the ſtage without doingeither much 
good or evil: but, aſcending the throne 
amidſt the diſſoluteneſs of the court of 
Lewis XV. and the diſordered ſtate of 
the treaſury, and ſurrounded by corrupt- 
ed men, he was drawn on by a giddy wo- 
man, who joined to Auſtrian infolence the 
forwardneſs of youth, and to the arrogance 
of grandeur the intoxication of the ſenſes, 
and the careleſſneſs of levity; and who was 
herſelf ſeduced by all the vices of an Aſiatic 
court. Lewis XVI. too weak to hold the 
reins of government, which was now falling 
headlong into ruin, and crumbling to 
deſolation, haſtened his own by faults 
without number. Neckar, who always 
acted the pathetic in politics as well as in 
writing; a man of moderate abilities, 
but of which the world entertained a 

high 
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high opinion, becauſe he had formed. a. 
high opinion of them himſelf, which he 


was careful to make known ; without 
foreſight ; a ſort of a retail financier, who 
could only calculate the contents of a 
purſe, and was talking continually of 
his reputation, as women of intrigue talk 
of their . chaſtity; Neckar was but a 
ſorry pilot for the ſtorm that was gather- 


ing. France was, as it were, exhauſted 
of men: it is a thing highly ſurpriſing . 


that they ſhould have been fo ſcarce in 
this revolution : it has brought forth 
ſcarcely any but pigmies. It is not be- 
cauſe there was any want of wit, of in- 
formation, of knowledge, of philoſophy ; 
theſe ingredients had never been more 
common : it was the blaze of the torch 
jult expiring. But that energy of foul 


which J. J. Rouſſeau has ſo admirably. 


defined as the firſt characteriſtic of the 
hero, ſupported by that ſolidity of judg- 
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ment which knows the juſt value of 
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every thing; with that foreſight which 
penetrates into futurity, the re-union of 
which conſtitutes character, and forms 
the ſuperior man, we have looked for it 
every where, but it has been no where to 
be found. 

Lewis XVI. continually floating be- 
tween the fear of irritating his ſubjects, 
and his wiſh to keep them within bounds, 
and unable to govern them, convened 
the ſtates- general, inſtead of reforming 
the expences, and regulating his court. 
After having himſelf unveiled the ſpring, 
and ſhewed the way to innovation, he 
hoped to ſtop its progreſs, by affecting a 
power againſt which he had furniſhed 
arms, and againſt which he had himſelf 
given inſtructions for reſiſtance. 

No other means were left him, than 
to ſacrifice with a good grace a part of 
his authority, in order, by means of the 
other, to ſeize the whole, on a proper 
occaſion, which he was not however likely 

| to 
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to do; ſince he gave himſelf up to the 
molt defperate tort of intrigues, the only 
fort familiar to thoſe whom he choſe for 
bis adviſers, under the protection and 
patronage of his wife. He had certainly 
preterved under the conſtitution ſufficient 
means both of power and of happineſs, if 
he had had the wiſdom to keep himfelf 
withia-bounds. Want af ability had diſ- 
abled him from preyenting the eſtabliſh» 
ment of the new eoverament; but honeſty 
alone would have been fuffictent to have 
faved him, if he had been ſincere in execut- 
ing, when he had aceeptedthe conſtitution. 
Unhappily for himſelf, on one hand to 
ſupport what he was overthrowing with 
the other, was his crooked policy; and 
this perfidious conduct firſt excited miſ- 
truſt, and then finiſhed by kindling ge- 
neral indignation. 

When he had made choice of pa- 
triotic miniſters, he was particularly 


anxious to inſpire them with confidence; 
NM 3 and 
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and he ſucceeded fo well, that tor three 
weeks I faw Roland and Clavieres en- 
chanted with the king's diſpoſitions, 
thinking only of the happy order of 
things, and flattering themſelves that the 
revolution was finiſhed, —** Good God!“ 
I faid to them, every time I ſee yon 
come from the council with this great 
confidence, I always think that you are 
about to commit ſome act of great folly.” 
«IT aſſure you,” anſwered Clavieres, 
„that the king is perfectly convinced 
that his intereſt is intimately connected 
with. the obſcrvance of the laws which 
have been juſt eſtabliſhed : he reaſons 
about them too feelingly not to have a 
perfect conviction of this truth,” If,“ 
added Roland, “he be not an honeft 
man, he is the moſt arrant cheat in the 
kingdom: diſimulation can hardly go 
ſo far.” * And for my part,” I replied, 
* have no great confidence in any man's 
regard for the conſtitution, who has been 

educated 
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educated in the prejudices of deſpotiin 
and habits of diſſipation, and whoſe con- 
duct latterly has exhibited a total want 
both of genius and virtue. Lewis XVI. 
muſt be a man very much above the 
common ſtandard, to have any ſincere 
regard for a conſtitution which narrows 
the limits of his power; and if he had 
been ſuch a man, he would not have 
ſuffered thoſe events to have taken place 
which have brought about this conſtitu- 
tion.“ My great argument for his in- 
ſincerity was founded on his flight to 
Varennes. | 

There was a conncil four times a 
week. The miniſters agreed to dine to- 
gether at each other's houſes by turns 
every council day. I received them on 
Fridays, De Grave was the miniſter of 
war. He was a ſlight man in all reſpects; 
nature had made him mild and timid ; his 
prejudices would have madehim haughty, 
but his heart forced him to be gentle ; 
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and from his embarraſſment to reconcile 
theſe different parts of his character, he 
became in reality nothing. I think I 
iee him marching with his courtier-like 
air, his head quite aloft from his feeble 
frame, ſhewing the white of his blue 
eyes, which he could ſcarcely keep open 
after dinner without the help of two or 
three cups of coffee; ſpeaking but little, 
as if he had been referved, but which 
hilence proceeded only from penury of 
ideas: in fine, he was ſo bewildered 
amidft the buſineſs of his department, 
that he aſked leave to retire. Lacoſte 
was a true clerk of office under the old 
ſyſtem, with an inſignificant mien, a cold 
look, and a dramatical tone, with talents 
for the ordinary run of affairs: but his 
formal phyſiognomy concealed a violence 
of character which, in diſcuſhons where 
he met with contradiction, made him 
ridiculous : he had no comprehenſive 
views, nor the aftivity neceſſary for a 
miniſter. 
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miniſter. Duranthon, who had been 
brought up from Bourdeaux to be 
miniſter of juſtice, was honeſt, as they 
ſay, but very indolent : be had an air of. 
vanity, and always appeared to me an 
old woman, from his timorous character 
and his conſequential babble. Clavieres 
was appointed miniſter of finance, from 
the reputation he had gained for his know - 
ledge in that branch, but of which Lam 
nojudge. He was laborious and active, 
iraſcible and obſtinate, as thoſe men 
generally are who live confined to their 
deſks; punctilious and difficult in his 
diſcuſſions, and often in contradiction 
with Roland: theſe two men eſteemed 
without ever loving each other, but: 
never diſagreed in the great leading Mu 
ciples of their duties. 

Dumourier had a greater ſhare than 
any of theſe in what is called wit, and 
leſs of morality. Diligent and brave, a 
good general, a thorough- paced courtier, 
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good writer, a ready ſpeaker, and ca- 
pable of great undertakings ; he was de- 
ficient only in firmneſs of character, and 
wanted a cooler head to execute the 
plans he had conceived : good humoured 
with his friends, and ready to cheat every 
one of them; aſſiduous to the ladies, 
but no way fitted to ſucceed with thoſe 
who were to be won only by tenderneſs ; 
he was altogether formed for the miniſte- 
rial intrigues of a corrupted court. His 
ſplendid qualities and his love of glory 
led us to think that he might be uſefully 
employed in the armies of the republic; 
and perhaps he would have acted well if 
the convention had ated wiſely ; for he 
bad too much good ſenſe not to behave as 
an honeſt man, when his reputation and 
his intereſt were ſo intimately concerned. 

At this time De Grave was about to 
be diſmiſſed. The miniſters and the pa- 
triot deputies were at a loſs on whom to 


fix for his ſucceſſor, ſince the military 
8 men 
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men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
were almoſt all of them hoſtile to the 
conſtitution. Roland thought of Ser- 
van, who had been long in tlie ſervice, 
and had obtained the croſs of St. Lewis ; 
and whoſe principles were not equi vocal, 
fince he had publiſhed them previouſly to 
the revolution in an excellent work call- 
ed“ The ſoldier a citizen.“ We knew 
him perſonally from having ſeen him at 
Lyons, where he had the deſerved repu- 
tation of a wiſe and induſtrious man; 
and where he retired afcer having loſt his 
place at court as governor of the pages, ' 
his politics not being ſuitable either to 

thoſe of M. St. Prieſt, or the palace. 
Servan is an upright man in the full 
extent of the term, of an ardent mind, 
pure morals, with all the auſterity of a 
philoſopher, and all the goodneſs of an 
affectionate heart; an enlightened patriot, 
a brave ſoldier, a vigilant miniſter: he 
wanted only perhaps a little more cool-. 
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nels of temper, and more energy of cha- 
racter; but he had a degree of merit rare 
to find, and we ſhould have been too 
happy to have had many men of this 
ſtamp. 

The ſittings of the council might be 
called decent in compariſon with what 
they became afterwards; but they were 
at that time puerile, conſidering the great 
intereſts which were at ſtake. Each of 
the miniſters who had Bons to fign, or 
other papers belonging to his office, 
went to the king on the council day 
to arrange this particular bufineſs be- 
fore the council began. They all wem 
afterwards into the council-hall; where, 
after the decrees had been ſigned, which 
the miniſter of juſtice preſented, debates 
took place reſpecting the operations of 
government, internal order, relations 
with foreign powers, peace or war, &c. 


Bons are orders for certain operations, moſt 
commonly for the dehvery of money. 


With 
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With reſpe& to the proclamations of 
the day, they had only to examine the 
decree and apply it, which was always 
a ſhort buſineſs, The king ſuffered his. 
miniſters to talk: in the mean time he 
read the gazette, the Engliſfi newſpapers 
in their own language, or wrote letters.. 
The ſanction of the decrees, however, 
fixed his attention : he did not give his 
fanction readily, but never refuſed. When. 
a decree was preſented for the firſt time, 
he put off ſanctioning it till the follow- 
ing council, when he came with his mind 
made up. 

Wich reſpect to objects of great po- 
litical concern, he often eluded examin- 
ing them, by turning the converſation 
on different ſubjects, or on matters pe- 
culiar to each of the miniſters. If the- 
buſineſs turned on war affairs, he talked 
about travels; if it was a diplomatic diſ- 
cuſſion, he began a hiſtory of the man- 
ners of the country in queſtion, or made 
enquiries 
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Enquiries about its ſituation and produce; 
if the examination of the ftate affairs led 
him into details of agriculture and- rural 
economy, he queſtioned Roland about 
his works, talked to Dumourier about 
his anecdotes, and ſo with the reſt. The 
council in ſhort was little elſe than a cof- 
fee-houſe, where every one learnt the 
news of the day, and amuſed himſelf 
with trifles: there was no regiſter kept 
of the deliberations, no ſecretary to mi- 
nute them. After three or four hours 
converſation the council broke up, with- 
our having done any thing, except put- 
ting ſome ſignatures, and this took place 
three times a week. But this is piti- 
ful!“ I could not help exclaiming with + 
ſome ill humour when, on Roland's re- 
turn, I aſked him what had paſled. 
« You are all of you too courteous, be- 
cauſe you meet with no oppoſition, be- 
cauſe you are treated with affability and 
politeneſs, begauſe you have the appear- 
ance 


— 
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ance of doing each of you in your re- 
ſpective departments juſt what you pleaſe. 
I am much afraid that you will all be 
deceived.” | 

« But nevertheleſs,” ſays: Roland, 
* FRED goes on,” —** Yes,” but time 
is loſt ; for in the torrent of affairs that 
is overwhelming you, I would rather ſee 
you employ three hours in ſolitary medi- 
tation on thoſe great combinations of 
events before you, than waſte them in 
ufeleſs talk.” 1 

The enemy were now forming their 
plans, and it became abſolutely neceſſary 
to declare war; a meaſure which brought 
on warm diſcuſſions, and which the king 
aſſented to with extreme repugnance: he 
had delayed the deciſion as long as poſ- 
ſible, and appeared to yield only when he 
ſaw that the majority of the aſſembly 
were of that opinion, and that his coun- 
cil was unanimous. + 224 

The continuance and multiplicity of 

religious 
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religious troubles reſpecting which the 
miniſter for home: affairs had continually 
hut in vain ſolicited him for ſome time 
paſt to take ſtrong and repreſſive mea- 
ſures, now-compelled him to do fo. On 
the other hand, the bold ſteps taken by 
the foreign troops being formidable and 
menacing, had given the miniſter of war, 
Servan, an idea of a military project, 
which the aſſembly ſeized on with enthu- 
ſiaſm, and inſtantly decreed. 

It is very true that theſe two decrees, 
one for forming a camp of twenty thou- 
{and men between Paris and the fron- 
tiers, and the other reſpecting the prieſts, 
were altogether deciſive. The court be- 
held in theſe meaſures the overthrow of 
its ſecret machinations, of all its plans of 
partial inſurrections, by the means of fa- 
naticiſm, and the progreſs of the enemy 
towards Paris; both of which operations 
it protected. 

'The 'king was too much decided in 
refuſing 
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refuſing his ſanction to be very earneſt 
in declaring his determination. He made 
uſe of different pretenees, by which 
means he avoided an explanation for 
fifteen days. A debate was begun ſe- 
veral times on theſe two articles. Ro- 
land and Servan inſiſted with warmth, 
and with great energy declared the moſt 
ſtriking truths, becauſe each felt the 
importance and the neceſſity of the law 
as it reſpected his particular province. 
The general intereſt of the affair was a 
thing evident to all of them, and the fix: 
miniſters had but one opinion on this 
ſubject. . 

During theſe diſputes, Dumourier, 
who was intimate with the king, and 
whoſe morals were more in uniſon with 
thoſe of the court, was often a viſitor of 
the queen; and as he was not in great 
harmony with his colleagues, the auſte- 
rity of whoſe manners was a reproach. 
to his own, he found ſoon the means of 


getling- 
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getting rid of them, and entered into 


arrangements the effects of which were 
not long in being felt. A miſunder- 
ſtanding, or rather a ſerious diſpute had 
taken place between Dumourier and his 
colleagues, particularly Roland, reſpect- 
ing. baron Carrieve, whom Dumourier 
had made director- general of the foreign 
department. A report was fpread that 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres 
was paid to Madame de Beauvert, who 
lived with Dumourier as his miſtreſs, 
and did the honours of his table, to the 
great ſcandal of thoſe who were connected 
with him. Dumourier received the re- 
preſentations that were made to him by 
Roland, both with reſpe& to his neglect 
of decency, and his attachment to this 
director- general, with ill- humour: he quit- 
ted the meeting of the patriotic deputies, 
and became viſibly cool towards Roland. 
tc From this moment,” continues Madame 
Roland, he ceaſed holding any farther 

commu- 
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communication with the deputies, and 
became more reſerved towards his col- 
leagues; and no doubt began to medi- 
tate how he might moſt expeditiouſly rid 
himſelf of thoſe whoſe characters were 
leaſt in uniſon with his own. I foreſaw the 
effect of theſe conferences, and ſaid to Ro- 
land; If you were an intriguer, capa- 
ble of behaving according to the errors 
of the old court and its former ſyſtem, 
] ſhould ſay that the moment is come 
when you ought to get rid of Dumou- 
rier, to hinder him from playing you 
ſome trick. But honeſt men under- 
ſtand nothing of theſe ſort of courtier- 
like ſkirmiſhes, and Roland was as in- 
capable of having recourſe to them as he 
was unfitted to practiſe them. 

The delay of the ſanction was now 
underſtood as a poſitive veto, as the time 
was almoſt expired. We felt that the 
council not having courage and conſiſt- 
ence enough to pronounce their opini- 
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ons in maſs, it was Roland's duty, and 
what integrity and courage directed him, 
to ſtep forward ſingly; and we determin- 
ed together on writing the well-known 
letter to the king. I compoſed this let- 
ter myfelf, which was written without 
much meditation. He carried it to 
the council to read it aloud on the day 
when the king, who was ſtill urged re- 
ſpecting his ſanction, required the mini- 
ſters to give each of them his opinion 
written and ſigned, and then went ra- 
pidly on to talk of other affairs. Roland 
returned home, added a few lines in the 
cover of the letter, and had it put into 
the king's hands on the morning of the 
31th of June. The next day, the 12th, 
about eight o'clock, Servan called on us 
with a gay countenance, * Give, me 
joy,” faid he, © I have had the honour 
to be turned out.” My huſband,” I re- 
plied, * will ſoon ſhare the ſame fate, 
and I am ſamewhat piqued that you 
are 
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are the firſt.” He told us, that having 


gone that morning to the king for ſome 
private buſineſs, he had talked with him 
very warmly on the neceſſity of the camp 
of twenty thouſand men, if he was real- 
ly in earneſt in oppoſing the deſigns of 
the enemy; that the king had turned 
his back to him in very ill humour; and 
that Dumourier had juſt left the war- 


office, where he had gone to take the 
ſeals in conſequence of an order which 


he carried with him. *© Dumourier! 
he plays a ſorry part but it does not 
ſurpriſe-me.” The three preceding days 
he bad often been at the Thuilleries in 


long conferences with the queen; and it 


is not amiſs to remark, that baron Car- 
rieve had ſome intereſt through her wo- 
men, Roland hearing that Servan was 
with me, left the perſons to whom he was 
giving audience, learned the news, and 
ſent to invite his colleagues, Dumourier 
excepted, to come to him. 


It 
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It ſeemed proper not to wait to be 
diſmiſſed; and as Servan's diſmiſſion had 
taken place, thoſe who poſſeſſed the ſame 
principles ought to give in their own, 
at leaſt unleſs the king would recall Ser- 
van, and diſmiſs Dumourier, with whom 
they ought never again to fit in council. 
I do not doubt hut that if the four mi- 
niſters had behaved in this manner, the 
court would not have been a little em- 
barraſſed to replace them; that La Coſte 
and Duranthon would have done them- 
ſelves credit, and that the buſineſs would 
have been ſo much the more intereſting 
for the public, as it became ſo in a very 
different manner. 

The miniſters debated without coming 

to any concluſion, except that they would 
meet again the next day at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and that Roland ſhould 
prepare a letter for them. I could ne- 
ver have believed, if circumſtances had 


not put me in the way of knowing it, 
1 that 
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that judgment and firmneſs of character 
were ſo rare: how few men ate there, 
conſequently, fitted for buſineſs, and how 
much fewer {till are formed to govern ! 
Were we to wiſh for the union of theſe 
qualities with perfect diſintereſtedneſs, we 
with for a Phœnix, almoſt impoſſible to 
find. I am not aſtoniſhed that men 
above the common ſtandard, and who 


are placed at the head of empires, ſhould ' 


hold moſt commonly the human race in 
contempt. Ir is the almoſt neceſſary con- 
ſequence of great knowledge of the world; 


and in order to avoid the errors into 


which thoſe may fall who are entruſted 
with the happineſs of nations, there muſt 


be a fund of philoſophy and of magna» 


nimity not very common. 

The miniſters kept their appointment, 
but concluded that it would be better to 
ſpeak to the king in perſon than to write 


to him; a meaſure which appeared rather 
as an expedient to avoid loſing their places 


than 
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( 264 ) 
than to come to an explanation. While 
they were yet deliberating, the king ſent 
a meſſage to Duranthon, the miniſter of 
juſtice, to go immediately and alone. 
The miniſters Roland and Clavieres went 
to wait for him at his hotel. Duranthon 
returned with a lengthened face and 
hypocritical air, and drew out ſlowly 
from his pocket a paper containing the 
diſmiſſion of his two colleagues. You 
have made us wait a long time for our 
liberty,” ſaid Roland to him, ſmiling, 
and taking the paper: he returned and 
acquainted me with the news, which I 
had well foreſeen. I congratulated him 
on it, and adviſed him not to wait till 
the king announced it to the aſſembly, 
but to do it himſelf; and, fince his majeſty 
had taken no advantage of the inſtruc- 
tions contained in the letter, to. make 
them uſeful to the public by publiſh- 
ing them himſelf, I ſaw nothing more 


conſiſtent with the courage of having 
4 written 


(Cr Þ 

written to him, than firmneſs in ſending 
a copy of it to the aſſembly: in hearing 
of your diſmiſſion, the aſſembly will be- 
come acquainted with the cauſe of it. 

This idea proved agreeable to my 
huſband, and every one knows the ho- 
nours which the afſembly "conferred on 
the three miniſters Servan, Roland, and 
Clavicres ; by declaring that their diſmil- 
fion was accompanied by the regrets of 
the nation; as well as the applauſe be- 
ſtowed on the letter, which was ordered. 
to be printed and ſent into the depart- 
ments,” | 

This citation from madame Roland's 
memoirs will not perhaps be thought too 
long, ſince it contains the detail of thoſe 
circumſtances which precipitated Lewis 
XVI. from the throne, and deſtroyed 
monarchy in France. It is probable 
that at ſome future period this fabric 
would have fallen amidſt the ſtorms of 
popular diſcuſſions : but its diſſolution, 

Vor. II. N had 
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( 266 ) 
had the conduct of the court been diffe- 
rent, would have been at leaſt more gentle. 
have already mentioned that madame 
Roland ſent me from her priſon certain 
papers, with a view, no doubt, that I 
ſhould in ſome happier days vindicate her 
memory to the world; and I have till this 
period, when 1 find that many of her pa- 
pers have been preſerved, felt the keeneſt 
regret, that I was compelled by the late 
ſanguinary ſyſtem to deſtroy thoſe in our 
poſſeſſion without taking a copy, ſince to 
have had them difcovered was certain 
death. 

Of the account of the conduct of the 
court written by madame Roland, ge- 
neral Servan, the only principal actor who 
ſtill remains, has given me many illuſtra- 
tions. Servan, as miniſter of war, had to 
contend not only with the enemies on the 
frontiers, but with thoſe much more ſor- 
midable to the ſtate, in the Thuilleries. 


His office compelled him to hold longer 
com- 
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communications with the king than the 


other miniſters if that could be called ſo 


which was only a continued altercation 


His duty prompted him to explain to 
him that his conduct was precipitating 
bimſelf as well as the kingdom to ruin, 
and that the whole tenor of it diſcovered 
him to be hoſtile to the conſtitution, as 
well as to the intereſt of the ſtate. The, 


king ſeemed at times ſo thoroughly 


convineed,“ ſays Ser van, that I deceiv- 
ed myſelf into a belief that the next 
meeting he would aſſent to the propoſi- 
tions offered him: but in the interval he 
had been aſſailed and hardened into re- 
ſiſtance ina favour of Auſtria, by the 
queen in favour of the prieſts, by ma- 
dame Eliſabeth; ſo that it required going 
the ſame round of argument to bring 
him again. to conviction, The king 
ſometimes appealed to Servan as know- 
ing,” from having been long at court, 
the rectitude of his intentions; to which 

Servan 


G 
Servan never would aſſent: on the con- 
trary, he told him that his weakneſs, 


} which was criminal, would never be any 
I ſhield againſt the indignation of the peo- 
ple, who would not enter 1nto diſtinc- 
1 tions. Sometimes Servan- finding no- 
l good was to be done that day, ſat down 


to write till the hour when the council 
broke up, which diſtreſſed the king ex- 
ceedingly; who: frequently interrupted” 
him by aſking-if he was taking notes of 
their converſation. No ſecretary was al- 
lowed, though decreed by the conſtitu- 
tion, and repeatedly inſiſted on by Ro- 
land and Servan; the former of whom 
brought his great morocco covered book, 
under bis arm, to the great diverſion of 
. Servan, in order to enter the records: but 
| the king perſiſted in his refuſal, and the 
[| pages remained from the firſt to the laſt 
| unſulled, 
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